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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
> <a <pree 
NEW-YORK, MAY, 1834. 





To the Public. 

Tue first number of the “ New-Yorx Laprzs’ 
Companion,” a monthly Magazine, devoted to 
general Literature in all its branches, embracing 
original and selected tales, sketches, poetry, the 
fine arts and the fashions, now makes its appear- 
ance at the appointed period. 

The publisher feels himself bound to express 


story. What an immense field is here opened for 
the study and researches of the antiquary, the artist, 
and the connoisseur, may be conceived when it is 
known that the antiquities alone fill ten spacious 
rooms, and the modern sculptures two more. The 
specimens of Asiatic porcelain are unrivalled in 
Europe ; and, united with those of native manufac- 
ture, they form a collection valued at.several mil- 


his sincere thanks and gratitude to the public for 
the liberal manner, in which unsolicited names 
have been added to the different subscription lists, 
since the mere announcement of his intention to 
commence a work in this city on the. plan stated in 
the prospectus. 

The publisher is fully aware of the importance 








lions of dollars, occupying eighteen rooms, while 
the catalogue of its treasures fills tive folio volumes. 
| Out of the twenty pieces of tapestry wrought at 
_ Arras for Pope Leo X., afterthe designs of Raphel 

and his pupils, seven were sent as a present, it is 

conjectured, to Dresden, and five to Vienna, The 
| seven were copies of the Cartoons by the hand of 


of the task he has assumed in the establishment of the prince of painters himself, which have long 
this work, and hopes to discharge it in a manner | been objects of universal admiration in the collec- 
creditable to himself and satisfactory to his readers. | tion of British sovereigns at Hampton Court; but in 
His constant desire will be, the gratification of the | the lapse of time one of them, representing the 
patrons of the “ Lapies’ Companion,” and to attain | death of Ananias, has been lost. The library, ar- 
that end, no labor or expense will be spared on his | ranged in three spacious halls and twenty-three 
part. | rooms, contains 220,000 voiemes of printed books, 
2,700 manuscripts, and upwards of 150,000 smaller 
Whe Japanese Palace, Dresden. (| ™®°'s- 

- ; © The garden attached to the Japanese Palace 
3 DREsDEN, the capital of the kingdom of Saxony, | commands a delightful view of the majestic course 
is seated in a delightful plain, on both sides of the ‘of the Elbe, and of the gently swelling hills, gar- 
river Elbe, surrounded by hills, many of which are | Janded with vines, by which it is bordered. 
covered with gardens and vineyards, while others of | When we consider the beauties with which Na- 
still greater elevation bound the prospect in all di-| ture has decorated the surrounding country, the 
rections. The Old and New Town standing on | jntellectual treasures, and the master-pieces of 
opposite sides of the river, are connected by the | genius and art accumulated in Dresden through 
celebrated bridge, two of the arches of which were | the munificence of its sovereigns for several genera- 
blown up by the French during the eventful cam-| tions, and the pleasures of highly polished society, 











paign of the year 1813. 

The New Town stands on the right bank of the 
the city is the Japanese Palace. This edifice is an | 
oblong square, with projecting pavilions at the an- | 
gles ; two of these, bounding the garden-front which | 
looks towards the river. Built in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by field-marshal Fleming, 
and purchased by king Augustus IL., this structure 
consists of a basement and two other floors, and has 
a copper roof. The sovereign destined it for a 
summer residence, caused the apartments to be 
decorated with Japanese and Chinese porcelain 
(whence its name,) and furnished with Indian car- 
pets, but died before the completion of the work. 
His late majesty fitted up the palace at a great ex- 
pense for a different purpose, making it a deposito- 
ry of the treasures of art and science collected by 
his predecessors, and denoting the use to which it 
is applied by this inscription on the frieze : Museum 
Vsui Publico Patens. 

This museum, which, in several of its depart- 
ments, is not equalled by any in Europe, consists of 
the gallery of antiquities, the cabinet of coins and 
medals, the collection of porcelain, and the tapes- 
tries after Raphezl’s Cartoons, on the basement 


A sietiadaah ‘a 
Elbe; and the principalo rnament of this division of | 


which are nowhere to be found in higher perfec- 
ion, we are justified in asserting that there is not 
perhaps a city of its class in which a person of a 
cultivated mind and of refined taste may pass his 
time more usefully or agreeably than in the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom of Saxony. 





—————< 





The Dutchess of Abrantes relates that when she 
was about to proceed to Portugal, to join her hus- 
band, who was the Emperor Napoleon’s represen- 
tative in that country, the Emperor gave her the 
following instructions :—“ Live in harmony with 
your diplomatic sisters; but form intimacies with 
none of them: Little female rivalries ensue; the 
husbands interfere, and sometimes two states are 
on the point of destroying each other, because a 
couple of silly jades have squabbled, or the one 
has had a more elegant hat than the other.” 








A lady having the misfortune to have her hus- 
band hang himself on an apple tree, the wife of a 
neighbor immediately came to beg a branch of 
that tree, to have it grafted into one in her own 
orchard, “for who knows,” says she, “but it may 





floor, while the library occupies the first and second 


bear the same kind of fruit.” 
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THE STORY OF 


HESTER MALPAS; 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


——p—. 


Tere is a favorite in every family; and, gene-|customed tothem? Mr. and Mrs. Malpas had long 
rally speaking, that favorite is the most trouble- | since forgotten their youth; and if ever they refer- 
some member in it. People evince a strange pre- | red to their marriage, on his part it was to feel, too 
dilection for whatever plaguesthem. This, how- | late, what a drawback it had been to his prospects, 
ever, was not the case with Hester Malpas. The | and to turn in his mind all the college comforts and 
eldest of six children, she was her father’s favorite, | quiet of which his ill-fated union had deprived him. 
because from her only was he sure of a cheerful Nor was his wife without her regrets. A woman 
word and a bright smile. She was her mother’s |always exaggerates her beauty ‘and its influence 
favorite, because every one said that she was the | when they are past; and it was a perpetual grief to 
very image of that mother herself at sixteen. She |think what her pretty face might have done for 
was the favorite of all her brothers and sisters, |her. As the children grew up, discomfort i increas- 
because she listened patiently to all their com-/|ed; breakfast, dinner,---supper was never attompt- 
plaints, and contributed to all their amusements: | ed,---instead of assembling an affectionate group, 
an infallible method, by the by, of securing popu-|each ready with some slight tale of daily occur- 
larity on a far more extended scale. |rence, to which daily intercourse gives such inter- 

Mr. Malpas was the second son of a prosperous | ‘est, these meals were looked forw vard to with posi- 
tradesman in Wapping,---a sickly child. Of course, | tive fear. There was never quite enough for all; 
he shrank from active amusement. Hence origi- | and the very regret of the parents took, as is a com- 
nated a love of reading, which, in his case, as in| mon case, the form of scolding. When Hayley 
many others, was mistaken for a proof of abilities. | tried Serena’s temper, he forgot the worst, the real 
Visions of his being a future lord chancellor, arch-'| ‘trial--want; and want, too, felt more for others than 
bishop of Canterbury, or at least an alderman, soon | for yourself. The mother’s vanity, too,—and what 
began to stimulate the ambition of the little back-| mother is without vanity for her children?---was a 
parlour where his parents nightly discussed the pro-| constant grievance. It was hard that hers should 
fits of the day, and the prospects of their family. | be the prettiest and worst-dressed in the village. 
‘The endof these hopes was a very common one :--- | In her, the distress of their circumstances took the 
at forty, Richard Malpas was a poor curate in Wilt- | form of perpetual irritability,—that constant peev- 
shire, with a wife and six children, and no chance | | ishness which frets over everything; while in Mr. 
of bettering his condition. He had married for} Malpas it wore the provoking shape of sullen in- 
love, under the frequent delusion of supposing that | difference. 
love will last under every circumstance most oa | In the midst of all this, Hester grew up ;—but 
culated to destroy it: and, secondly, that it can | | there are some natures nothing can spoil. The 
supply the place of everything else. Many a tra-| temper was as sweet as if it had not breathed the 
veller paused to admire the beauty of the curate’s | air of eternal quarrellings; the spirits as gay as if 
cottage, with the pear-tree, whose trained branches | they had not been tried by the wearing disappoint- 
covered the front: and the garden where, if there | ment of being almost always exerted in vain. She 
were few flowers, there was much fruit; and which | had ever something to do-—-something to suggest; 
was bounded on one side by a green field, and on| and when the present was beyond any actual re- 
tae other by the yet greener churchyard. Behind | medy, she could at least look forward; and this she 
stood the church, whose square tower was covered | did with a gaiety and an energy altogether conta- 
with ivy of a hundred years growth. Two old yews | gious. Everybody has some particular point on 
over-shadowed the little gate; and rarely did the | which they piqued themselves; generally some- 
sunset glitter onthe small panes of the Gothic win- thing which ill deserves the pride bestowed upon 
dows without assembling half the children in the | it. Richard Malpas particularly prided himself on 
l.amlet, whose gay voices and ringing laughter | never having stooped to conciliate the relations, 
vere in perfect unison with a scene whose chief | who had both felt, and very openly expressed, the 
characteristic was cheerfulness. But whosoever | anger of disappointed hope on his marriage. His 
could have lifted up the ivy would have seen that | brother had lived and died in his father’s shop: per- 
the wall was mouldering beneath; and who could | haps, as his discarded relative formed no part of 
lLave looked upon the long, flower-filled grass,and | his accounts, he had forgotten his very existence. 
the glad and childish occupants of the rising mounds | On his death, shop and property were left to his 
to the dust and ashes that lay perishing below; so | sister Hester; or, as she was now called, Mrs. Hes- 

‘10 could have looked into the interior of that | ter Malpas. After a few years, during which she 
pi cata cottage would have seen regret, want, and | ‘declared that she was cheated by everybody, —- 

c »spondency. Other sorrows soften the heart,—- | |‘ though it must be confessed that the year’s balance 
poverty hardens it. Nothing like povery for chil-| told a different story every Christmas,—she sold 
-ug the affections and repressing the spirits. Its | her interest in the shop, and, retiring to a small 
cunoyances are all of the small and mean order; | house in the same street, resolved on making her 
i.s regrets all of a selfish kind; its presence is per- | old age comfortable. It is very hard to give up a 
; otual; and the scant meal, and the grudged fire, | favourite weak point; but to this sister Mr. Malpas 
uve repeated day by day, yet who can become ac-' at length resolved on applying for assistanee;--he 
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HESTER MALPAS. 


had at least the satisfaction of keeping the step a | Mrs. Malpas caught at the idea of Hester’s going 
secret from his wife. Hester was his confidant,—- | to town with an eagerness which inflicted on poor 
Hester the sole admirer of “ his beautiful letter.” | Hester the severest pang she had ever Known. 


Hester put it in the post-office; and Hester kept up | 
his hopes by her own: and Hester went every day, | 


even before it was possible an answer could arrive, 
to ask, “Any letter for my father ?” for Mr. Mal-| 
pas, fearing, in spite of his sanguine confidant, the | 
probability of a refusal, had resolved that the letter 
should not be directed to his own house. Any do- 
mestic triumph, that the advice of writing, so often 
urged, had been taken too late, was by this means 
averted. 

The day of the actual return of post passed, and 
brought no answer; but the next day saw Hester 
flying with breathless speed towards the little fir- 
tree copse, where her father awaited her coming. 
She held a letter in her hand. Mr. Malpas snatch- 
ed it from her. He at once perceived that it was 
double, and post-paid. This gave him courage to 
open it, and the first thing he saw was the half of 
a bank-note for twenty pounds. To Hester this | 
seemed inexhaustible riches; and even to her father 
it was a prodigious sum. For the first time she | 
saw the tears stand in his eyes. 

“ Read it, child,” said he, in a broken voice. 
Hester kissed him, and was silent for a moment, 
and then proceded with her task. The hand-writ- 
ing was stiff, ugly, and legible; though the letters 
rather resembled the multiplication-table than the 
alphabet. The epistle ran as follows :--- 

“ Dear Brother,-—-Received yours on the 16th in- 
stant, and reply onthe 18th; the delay of one post 
being caused by getting a Bank of England note. 
I send one half for safety, and the other will be sent 
to-morrow. They can then be pasted neatly to- 
gether. 1 sha’n’t go back to old grievances, as 
your folly has been its own punishment. If peo- 
ple will be silly enough to marry, they must take 
the consequences. You say that your eldest daugh- 
ter is named afterme. Send her up to town and I 
will provide for her. It will be one mouth less to 
feed. You may count on the same sum (twenty 
pounds) yearly. I shall send directions about 
Hester’s coming up, in my next letter. 

“ Your affectionate sister 
Hester Matcpas.” 

Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came to 
her own name. Even her glad temper sunk at the 
bare idea of a separation from her parents. 

“ Me, father!’ exclaimed she; oh! what will my 
mother say?” 

« No; as she always does to anything I ppopese,” 
said her father. 

To this Hester made no reply. She had long 
felt silence was the only answer to such exclama- 
tions. For once, like her father, Hester dreaded 
to return home. “ Is it possible,” thought she, 
“« we can be taking so much money home so slow- 
ly?” and she loitered even more than her father. 
Hester had yet to learn that no earthly advantage. 
comes without its drawback. At length the silence 
was broken, and Hester listened with conviction, 
and a good fit of crying, to the many advantages 

her whole family were to derive from her adoption 
by her aunt. Still, “What will my mother say ?” 
was the only answer she could give. 


“ And is my mother so ready to part with me?” 
was avery bitter thought. Still, if she could have 
read that mother’s heart, she would have been com- 
forted. It was the excess of affection that made 
the sacrifice easy. All the belief in the sovereign 
power of a pretty face,-—all the imagination which 
Mrs. Malpas had long ceased to exercise for her- 
self,---were exerted for her daughter. Like all peo- 
ple who have lived their whole life in the country, 
she had the most unrvai, the most magnificent ideas 
of London. Once there, and Hester’s future for- 
tune was certain. Besides, she had another rea- 
son, which, however, from the want of confidence 
which ran through the whole family, she kept to 
herself. There was a certain handsome youth, the 
son of a neighboring farmer, between whom and 
Hester she thought the more distance the better. 
She had suffered too much from a love-match her- 
self to entertain the least kindness towards such a 
step. The faults we ourselves commit are always 
those to which we are most unforgiving. Hester 
herself had never thought about what the feeling 
was which made her blush whenever she met 
Frank Horton. No girl ever does. It was shy- 
ness, not deception, that made her avoid even the 
mention of his name. The word love had never 
passed between them. Still the image of her early 
playmate was very frequent amid the regrets with 
which she regarded leaving her native place. The 
next day brought the second letter from Mrs. Hester 
Malpas. It contained the other half of the bank- 
note; and as it never seemed to have crossed the 
good lady’s mind that there could be an objection 
to her proposed adoption, she had made every ar- 
rangement for her journey the following week. 
She had taken her place in the coach, stated her 
intention of meeting her at the inn, and hoped that 
she worked well at her needle. There was little pre- 
paration to be made. Her aunt had said, “ that 
she could come with only the clothes on her back,” 
and she was taken very nearly at her word. 

The evening before her departure, she went for a 
solitary walk, lingering amid all her old favorite 
haunts. Her spirits were worn out and dejected. 
It jarred cruelly upon her affectionate temper to find 
that her absence was matter of rejoicing to her whole 
family. The children, naturally enough, connect- 
ed Hester’s departure with the new indulgences, 
the result of their aunt’s gift; and childhood is as 
selfish from thoughtlessness as age is ftom calcu- 
lation. Her parents merged in the future that pre- 
sent which weighed so heavily upon poor Hester. 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather scme 
wild flowers in the hedge, when Frank Horton, 
who had joined her unperceived, gathered them 
for her. 

« And so, Hester, you are going to London, and 
will soon forget al! your old friends.” Hester had 
no voice to assure him that she should not. Her 
silence gave her companion the better opportunity 
of expressing his regrets, doubly touching to the 
affectionate girl, who had just been thinking that 
her departure was lamented by no one. Hester's 
heart was so full of love and sorrow, that it was 





When we expect the worst, it never happens. 





impossible for some not to fall to his share; and 
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they parted, if not with a positive promise, yet with 
a hope that their future life would, in some way 
or other, be connected together. 

It was a sleepless night with the young traveller: 
and she awoke from a confused dream, which 
blended together familiar objects in a thousand fan- 
tastic combinations. She wakened up suddenly, 
and the first object on whicu Lier eyes opened was 
her mother,—the mother she had thought almost 
unkind,--seated weeping by the bedside. Not all 
Mrs. Malpas’s brilliant visions of the future could 
console, when it came to the actual parting. She 
bent over the fair and innocent face which looked 
so child-like asleep, in an agony of fear and love. 
To-morrow, and the music of that ready footstep 
would be silent in their house,---to-morrow, and 
those sweet eyes would no more meet her own 
with their peculiar bright, yet watchful look. A 
little corded box was on the floor; she turned away 
from it, and burst into tears. It was the last sup- 
pressed sob that had roused her daughter. In a 
moment Hester was up, and weeping on her 
mother’s neck; and yet, sad as were the tears, they 
were pleasant when compared with those with 
which she had cried herself to sleep. 

It was later then they had supposed; and the 
sound of the church clock striking five made them 
start; and Hester, with a trembling hand, began to 
dress. In half an hour the London coach would 
pass, and there were some fields between them 
and the high-road. This last half hour showed 
Hester how truly she was beloved. The young- 
est child neglected the breakfast; and while her 
father pressed her to eat, he could not eat himself. 
All felt movement a relief,—all accompanied her 
to the gate where they were to wait the coming 
stage. They had scarcely reached the road, when 
the guard’s horn was heard in the distance. The 
coach appeared,—it stopped,—Hester took her | 
place behind,—and again the horses were at full | 
speed. The young traveller looked back; but her | 
head was dizzy with the rapid and unaccustomed | 
motion. The littke group, that stood watching, | 
swam before her sight. Still she saw them, and | 
she did not feel quite alone. Tears shut them out, | 
she took her handkerchief; it was raised scarce an | 
instant, but a rapid turn in the road shut them out | 
from her lingering and longing gaze. 

The guard, under whose especial charge she had | 
been placed, did his best to console her; but found | 
the attempt vain, and as he had children of his own, | 
thought it all very proper that a daughter should 
cry at parting with her parents. He left her to the | 
full indulgence of her tears. Nothing could well 
be more dreary than the journey was to poor Hes- | 
ter. The bright morning soon clouded over, and | 
a small, drizzling rain covered every object that | 
might have diverted her attention, with a thick, dull 
mist. Such a sad and monotonous day leaves 
nothing to tell; and Hester found herself be wilder- | 
ed, cold, tired, hungry and wretched, in the inn- 
yard where the coach stopped. Such a scene of | 
confusion had never before met her sight; and she | 
stood hopeless and freightened precisely in the | 
place where the guard had helped her to alight, | 
without an idea, or even a care, of what would | 
happen to her next. She was roused by some one | 
at her elbow inquiring “for the young woman that 





Mrs. Hester Malpas expected;” and in a moment 
the guard had consigned her to the care of a stran- 
ger. It was a neighbor whom her aunt had sent 
to meet her. Mr. Lowndes asked her how she did, 
received no answer, made up his mind that she 
was stupid and shy, considered that to talk was no 
part of his agreement with Mrs. Malpas, and hur- 
ried along the streets as fast as possible. The 
noise, the multitude of houses, the haste, the si- 
lence, made poor Hester’s heart die within her. 
She felt indeed that she was come to a strange 
land, and grew more and more wretched at every 
narrow street through which they passed. At 
length her conductor stopped at a door. Hester 
started at the sound of the knocker. She was as- 
tonished at her guide’s audacity in making such a 
noise, though, Heaven knows, it was but tame, 
meagre sort of rap after all. 

“] have brought your niece safe,” said Mr. 
Lowndes; “and good night in a hurry.” 

“Won't you walk in and have some supper?” 
said a voice so harsh that it gave an invitation the 
sound of a dismissal. 

“No, no; some other. 
in together.” 

Hester was sorry to part with him; she felt so 
desolate, that even the companionship of half an 
hour was something like a claim to an acquaint- 
ance. 

“Come in, child,” said the same forbidding 
voice; and a hand laid upon her arm conducted 
her into a small but comfortable-looking parlor. 
The light cheered, the warmth revived, but still 
she could not muster resolution enough to look up. 

‘Can't the girl speak ?” 

She tried to murmur some inarticulate sound, but 
gave up the attempt in despair and tears. 

“Poor thing! come, take a seat; you will be 
better after supper.”” And the old lady began to 
bustle about, and scold the servant for not bringing 
in the supper before it was possible. 

“'Take off your bonnet.” 

Hester obeyed; and the readiness with which this 
slight act was performed, together, perhaps, with 
the trace of crying very visible on the face, had a 
favorable effect on her aunt, who parted her hair 
on her forehead, and said, with much kindness of 
manner, “ Your hair is the color mine used to be 
scarcely, I think, so long ;—I used to be celebrated 
for my head of hair.” And the complacency with 
which the elderly lady reverted to the only person- 


I and my wife will look 


al grace she had ever possessed diffused itself over 


her whole manner. The young girl now looked 
at her aunt, who was the very reverse of what she 
had imagimed: she had always thought she would 
be like her father, and fancied a tall, dark, and 
handsome face. No such thing. Mrs. Hester 
Malpas was near sixty (her niece had left age quite 
out of her calculation,) and was little, thin, harsh- 
feathered, and of that whole sharpe and shrewish 
appearance so often held to be the characteristic of 
singlehood. She was, however, very kind to her 
young guest—only once spoke to her rather sharp- 
ly for not eating the nice supper which she had 
provided observing ‘‘ that now-a-days young people 
were so whimsical ;’”’ adding however immediately 
afterwards, ‘‘ Poorthing! I dare say you are think- 
ing of home.” She lighted Hester herself to the 
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little room which she was henceforth to consider 
her own, and bade her good night, saying, “I am 
a very early person, but never mind about to-mor- 
row morning—I have no doubt you will be very 
sleepy.” And certainly her head was scarcely on 
her pillow before she was asleep. 

Never was change so complete as that which 
now took place in Hester’s life. Nothing could be 
more dull, more monotonous, than her aoistatinnd 
the history of one day might serve for all. They 
rose very early ;—people who have nothing to do 
always make the day as long as possible:—they 
breakfasted—the same eternal two rolls, anda “we 
of thin bread and butter. After some time Hester 
was intrusted with the charge of washing the 
breakfast-things—a charge of no small importance, 
considering that her aunt regarded those small 
china teacups as the apple of her eye: then she 
read aloud the chapters and psalms of the day— 
then sat down to some task of interminable needie- 
work—then dinner—then (after a few week’s resi- 
dence had convinced Mrs. Malpas that her niece 
required exercise and might be trusted) she was 
allowed to walk for two hours—then came tea— 
the cups were washed again—then the work-bas- 
ket was resumed—and Mrs. Hester told long stories 
of her more juvenile days—stories, which, howev- 
er, differed strangely from those treasured up by 
most elderly gentlewomen, whose memory is most 
tenacious of former conquests; but the reminiscen- 
ces in which the old lady delighted to indulge were 
of the keen bargains she had driven, and the fortu- 
nate sales which she had effected. Had she talk- 
ked of her feelings, Hester, like most girls, would 
have listened with all the patience of interest. An 
unhappy attachment is irresistible to the imagina- 
tion of eighteen; but with these tender and arith- 
metical recollections it was impossible for any 
young woman to sympathize ;—however, she lis- 
tened very patiently—supper came at nine—and 
went tobed at ten. Sometimes a neighbor of Mrs. 
Malpas’ own standing dropped in, and everything 


on the table was, if possible, found more fault with | 


than usual. The truth was that Mrs, Hester Mal- 
pas had the best heart and the worst temper in the 
world, and she made the one an excuse for the 
other. Hester was grateful, and thought she was 
content—while her constant attention to her aunt’s 
slightest wish, the unvarying sweetness of her tem- 
per, won upon the old woman more than she would 
have acknowledged, even to herself. She scolded 
her, it is true, because she scolded every body ; but 
she felt really a strong affection for her, which 
showed itself in increasing kindness to her family ; 
and searcely a month passed without some useful 
present, and which Hester had the pleasure of 
packing, directing, and sending off by the very 
coach which had brought her to London. That 
dreary and terrible inn-yard was now connected 
with her pleasanter moments. Still this was buta 
weary life for a girl of nineteen, and Hester’s sweet 
laugh grew an unfrequent sound, and her bright 
cheek lost its rich color. The neighbors said 
that Mrs. Malpas was worrying her niece to death. 
This was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both fond of 
and kind to her niece in her way, and, had she 
noted the alteration, would have been the first to 
be anxious about her; but Hester's increasing si- 














lence and gravity were rather recommendations, 
and as to her looking pale, why she never had any 
color herself, and she did not see why her niece 
should have any—color was all very well in the 
country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any occur- 
rence, when, one summer afternoon, as Hester was 
taking her accustomed walk, she heard her name 
suddenly pronounced. She turned, and saw Frank 
Horton. 

‘“‘T have been watching for you,” said he, hastily 
drawing her, arm within his, and hurrying her 
along, “‘ these two hours. I was afraid you would 
not come out; but here you are, prettier than 
ever !”” 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surprised, 
but delighted. It was not only Frank Horton that 
she was glad to see, but he brought with him a 
whole host of all her dearest remembrances—all 
her happiest hours came too—she faltered haifa 
dozen hurried questions, and all about home. 
Frank Horton seemed, however, more desirous to 
talk about herself: he was eagar in his expres- 
sions, and Hester was too little accustomed to flat- 
tery not to find it sweet. She prolonged her walk 
to the utmost, and when they separated, she had 
promised, first, that she would not mention their 
meeting to hex aunt, and, secondly, that she would 
meet him the following day. It was with a heavy 
heart Hester bent over her work that evening. 
One, two, three days went by, and each day she 
met Frank Horton; the fourth, as she entered the 
parlour with her bonnet on, to ask, as was her cus- 
tom, if her aunt wanted anything out, “ No,” said 
Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to its highest 
and harshest key, “‘ you ungrateful, deceitful girl! 
I know what you want to go out for: take off your 
bonnet this moment, for out of the house you don’t 
stir. Your young spark won’t see you for one 
while, I can tell him.” 

Mechanically Hester obeyed : she took off her 
bonnet, and sat down. She knew she had done 
wrong, and she was far too unpractised in it to at- 
tempt adefence. Pale and trembling, she only at- 
tempted to conceal her tears. A few kind words, 
a tone of gentle remonstrance, and Mrs. Malpas 
might have molded her to her will; but she was 
too angry, and reproach after reproach was show- 
ered upon the unhappy girl, till she gould bear it 
no longer, and she leftthe room. Her aunt called 
her back, but she did not return. This was Hes- 
ter’s first act of open disobedience, and the indigna- 
tion it excited was proportioned to the offence. 
Three more miserable days made up the week ;— 
taunts, reproaches of every kind were lavished 
upon her—and what she felt most keenly was, that 
every person who came near the house was treated 
with an account of her falsehood and ingratitude, 
till at last Mr. Lowndes, the very person who gave 
the information, could not help exclaiming, “ Lord, 
Mrs. Hester! she is not the first girl’ who did not 
tell every time she went out to meet her sweet- 
heart.” 

If Hester was not the first girl, it would notbe her 
aunt’s fault if she was not the last—for not one mo- 
ment in the twelve hours was there a cessation from 
the perpetual descant on the heinousness,of her. of- 
fence. On the Saturday night, after she had gone 
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into her own room, the servant girl came up softly, 
and, giving her a letter, said, ‘Come, miss, don’t 
take on so—I am sure no good will come of mis- 
tress’ parting two true lovers; but dear, she ne- 
ver had one of her own—and such a handsome 
young man—but, Lord! is that her calling ?” 
and the girl darted off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A thrill of delight lighted up her pale face as she 
opened the precious epistle. Under any circum- 
stances, what happiness, what an epoch in exis- 
tence is the first love-letter !—and to Hester, who 
would have been thankful to a stranger for one 
word of kindness, what must not the page have 
seemed whose every word was tenderness? Frank 
wrote to say that he knew how she had been con- 
fined to the house—that he had kept purposely out 
of the way—and that he entreated her to meet him 
as she went to church the following Sunday—that 
he had somethimg very importaut to tell her—and 
that he would never ask her to meet him again. 
Hester wondered in her own mind whether she 
should be allowed to go to church—trembled at the 
idea of thus profaning the sabbath—half resolved 
to confess all to her aunt—then found her courage 
sink at the idea of that aunt’s severity—read the 
letter over again—and determined to meet him. 
She was late the ensuing morning, when Mrs. 
Hester came into her room, and exclaimed angrily, 
“So I suppose, as your spark has taken himself 
off, you do not want to go out? Please to make 
haste and get ready for church—I am sure you 
have need to pray for your sins.” 

Hester had no courage to reply. She dressed ; 
and, after telling her she ought to be ashamed of 
making herself such a figure with crying, Mrs. 
Malpas dismissed both her and the servant to 
church. Very infirm, she herself rarely left the 
house, but used to read the service in the parlour, 
which was her sitting-room. 

Trembling and miserable, Hester proceeded in 
the direction indicated by her lover; he was there 
before her,—and, with scarcely a word, she fellow- 
ed him hurriedly till they reached a more remote 
street, where, at least, neither were known. As 
they walked along, half Hester’s attention had been 
given to the bell tolling for church ; suddenly it 
ceased, and the silence smote upon her heart. 
Never before had she heard that bell cease but 
within the walls of the sacred edifice. 

“Oh pray make haste—what can you have to 
say ?—I shall be so late in church !” exclaimed 
she, breathless with haste and agitation. 

“T shall not detain you again,” replied he, ina 
low and broken voice. “Hester, I could not leave 
England without bidding you farewell, perhaps for 
ever!” She clung to his arm. To one who had 
never made but a single journey in all her life— 
whose idea of the world was composed of a small 
secluded village, and a few streets in a dull and 
unfrequented part of London seemed like leaving 
life itself. “ Yes, Hester,” said her companion, 
gazing earnestly and sadly on her pale and anxious 
face, “I go on board to-day—I cannot stay here—I 
am off to America—I have done very wrong in re- 
newing my acquaintance with you—but, with all 
my faults, I do love you, Hester, ‘very truly and 
dearly. It was hard to leave my native country, 
and not leave one behind who «ould say ‘God 





bless you!’ when I left~or give me one kind 
thought when far, faraway. I ask for no promise, 
Hester; but when I return, altered I hope for the 
better in every way, you will find Hester Malpas 
has been my hope and my object.” 

She could say nothing—the surprise of this de- 
parture overwhelmed every other feeling. She 
walked with him in silence—she listened to his 
words, and felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his 
expressions of attachment and fidelity: but she 
answered only by tears. Frank was the first to 
see the necessity of their parting. He accompa- 
nied her back to her aunt’s, and Hester let herself 
in, as she had the key of the back-door. He fol- 
lowed her into the passage—he clasped her to his 
heart, and turned hastily away. Hester was not 
aware thathe was gone till she heard the door close 
after him; she wanted consolation—it would have 
been a relief to have spoken to any one—she 
felt half inclined to seek her aunt and confess the 
meeting, but her courage failed, and she hurried 
into her own little room, where she was soon lost 
in a confused reverie which blended her aunt’s an- 
ger and Frank’s departure together. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people are said 
to enjoy a bad state of health) of her solitary and 
melancholy reverie, we will follow the worthy 
Mr. Lowndes out of the church, who, leaving his 
wife to hurry home about dinner, declared his in- 
tention of paying Mrs. Hester Malpas a visit. The 
fact was, he had missed Hester from her accustom- 
ed place in church—thought that she was still kept 
prisoner to the house—and considering her to 
have been punished quite long enough, resolved 
to speak a word in her favour to her aunt. He 
knocked at the door, but instead of being let in 
with that promptitude which characterized all the 
movements of Mrs. Hester’s household, he was 
kept waiting ; he knocked again—still no answer. 
At this moment, just as Mr. Lowndes’ temper was 
giving more way than the door, the servant girl 
came up, who had loitered longer on her way from 
church, arrived, and let them in together. She 
threw open the parlour door, but instantly sprung 
back with a scream. Mr. Lowndes advanced, but 
he, too, started back with an exclamaiion of horror. 
The girl caught hold of his arm, and both stood 
trembling for a moment, ere they mustered courage 
to enter that fated and fearfulroom. The presence 
of death is always awful, but death, the sudden 
and the violent, has a terror far beyond common 
an! natural fear. The poor old lady was lying 
with her face on the floor, and the manner of her 
death was instantly obvicus—a violent blow on 


-the back of the head had fractured the skull, and a 


dark red stain marked the clean white cap, whence 
the blood was slowly trickling. They raised the 
body, and and placed it in the large arm-chair, the 
customary seat of the deceased. ‘Good God! 
where is Miss Hester ?” exclaimed Mr. Lowndes. 
The servant girl ran into the passage, and called at 
the foot of the stairs—she had not courage to as- 
cend them. There was at first no answer—she 
called again—the door of Hester’s apartment was 
opened slowly, and a light but hesitating step was 
heard. ‘“ Miss Hester, oh! Miss Hester, come 
down to your aunt.” Hester’s faint and broken 
voice answered, “ Not yet, not yet—I cannot bear it.” 
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Fatally were these words remembered against 
her. That evening saw the unfortunate girl con- 
fined in a solitary cell in Newgate. We shall only 
give the brief outline of the evidence that first threw, 
and then fixed the imputation of guilt upon her. It 
was evident that the murderer, who ever he was, 
had entered by the door: true, the window was 
open, but had any one entered through it there 
must have been the trace of footsteps on the little 
flower-bed of the small garden in front. The 
house, too, had been rifled by one who appeared 
to know it well, while nothing but the most portable 
articles were taken—the few spoons, the old lady’s 
watch, and whatever money there night have been, 
for not a shilling even was to be found anywhere. 
A letter, however, was found from Mr. Malpas to 
his sister, mentioning that Frank Horton, who had 
long been very wild, had been forced to quit the 
neighborhood in consequence of having been en- 
gaged in an affray with some gamekeepers, and it 
was supposed that poaching was the least crime of 
the gang with whom he had been connected. The 
epistle concluded by a hope very earnestly express- 
ed, that if, as common report went, Frank had 
gone up to London, he might not meet with Hester, 
and begging if he attempted to renew the acquaint- 
ance, a stop should be put to it atonce. It was 
proved that Hester had met this young man several 
times in secret, the last in defiance of her aunt’s 
express prohibition ; thatinstead of going to church 
she had met him, and he had been seen leaving the 
house with all possible haste about the very time the 
murder had been committed, and he was traced to 
the river side. Two vessels had that morning sail- 
ed for America, but it was impossible to learn 
whether he was a passenger in either. Hester’s 
own exclamation, too, seemed to confirm every 
suspicion, so did her terror, her confusion, and her 
bewildered manner. Every body said that she 
looked so guilty, and the coroner’s inquest brought 
in a verdict for her committal. 

It was a fine summer evening when Mr, Malpas 
and his family were seated, some in the porch of 
the cottage while the younger children were scat- 
tered about the garden. There was an expression 
of cheerfulness in the face of the parents very dif- 
ferent to the harsh, hard despondency of a twelve- 
month since; and Hester, as her mother always 
prognosticated she would, had indeed brought a 
blessing on her family. Many an anxious glance 
was cast down the road, for to-day the post came 
in, and one of the boys had been dispatched to the 
village to see if there was a letter from Hester. The 
child was soon discovered running at full speed, 
and a letter wasinhishand. “ It is not my sister’s 
handwriting,” said he, with the blank look of disap- 
pointment. Mr. Malpas opened the epistle, which 
was from Mr. Lowndes, and broke kindly, though 
abruptly, his daughter’s dreadful situation. The 
unhappy father sunk back senseless in his seat, and 
in care for his recovery Mrs. Malpas had a brief 
respite—but she, too had to learn the wretched 
truth. How that miserable day passed no words 
may teli. Early next morning Mr. Malpas woke 
from the brief but heavy sleep of complete exhaus- 
tion; the cold grey light glared in from the win- 
dow—he started from his seat, for he had never 
gone to bed—it was but a moment’s oblivion, for the 





whole truth rose terrible and distinct. In such 
a state solitude was no relief, and he sought his 
wife to consult with her on the necessity of his go- 
ing to London. He found only his other daughter, 
who had scarcely courage to tell him that her moth- 
er had already departed for town, and to give him 
the few scarcely legible lines which his wife had 
left. 

The next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had found 
her way tothe cell of her unhappy child. All was 
over—she had been tried and found guilty, not of 
the actual murder, but of abetting and concealing 
it, and the following morning was the one appoint- 
ed when the sentence of the law was to be carried 
into effect. “This is not Hester!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Malpas, when she entered the cell: and even 
from a mother’s lips the ejaculadon might be ex- 
cused, so little resemblance was there between 
the pale emaciated creature before her, and the 
bright and blooming girl with whom she had part- 
ed. Hester was seated on the side of the iron bed- 
stead—her hands clasping her knees. Rocking 
herself to and fro, with a low monotonous moan 
which would rather have seemed to indicate bodily 
pain than mental anguish. Her long hair—that 
long and beautiful brown hair of which her mother 
had been so proud—hung dishevelled over her 
shoulders, but more than half of it was grey. Her 
eyes were dim and sunk in her head, and looked 
straight forward, with a blank stupid expression. 
Her mother whispered her name—Hester made 
no answer; she took one of her hands—the prison- 
er drew it pettishly away. ‘That live-long night 
the mother watched by her child—but that child 
never knew her again. After some time she 
seemed soothed by those kind and gentle caresses, 
but she never gave the slightest token of knowing 
from whom they came. 

Morning arrived at last. With what loathing 
horror did Mrs. Malpas watch the dim grey light 
mark the dull outline of the grated window! The 
morning reddened, and as the first crimson touched 
Hester’s face as it rested sleeping on her mother’s 
shoulder, somewhat of its former beauty came 
back to that fair young face. She slept long, 
though it was a disturbed and convulsive slumber. 
She was roused by a noise in the passage—bolt and 
bar fell heavily ; there was the sound of many steps 
—strange dark faces appeared at the door. They 
came to take the prisoner to the place of execution! 
The men approached Hester—they raised her 
from her seat—they bound her round childish arms 
behind her. The mother clung to her child, but 
that child clung not in return. Mrs. Malpas sunk, 
though still retaining her hold, on the floor. With 
what humanity such an office permitted, they dis- 
engaged her grasp—they bore away the unresist- 
ing prisoner—the door closed, and the wretched 
mother had looked upon her child for the last tune. 

It was about a twelve month after the execution 
of Hester Malpas that the family were seated again, 
on a fine summer evening, round the door of their 
cottage ; but a dreadful alteration had taken place 
in all. The father and mother looked bowed to 
the very earth—the very children shrunk away if a 
stranger passed by. Mr. Malpas had inherited his 
sister’s property, much more considerable than had 
ever been supposed : but though necessity forced 
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its use, he loathed it like acurse. An unusual sight 
now—-the postman was seen approaching—he 
brought Mr. Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered 
as he took it, for he knew Mr. Lowndes’s handwrit- 
ing again. He opened it mechanically, and a large 
“read this,”’ directed his attention to a particular 
paragraph. It was the confession of a Jew watch- 
maker, who had just been executed for burglary ; 
and among other crimes, he stated that he was the 
real murderer of Mrs. Hester Malpas, for which 
a young woman, her niece, had been executed. 
He had entered the window by means of a plank 
thrown from the garden railing to the casement, 
when with one blow he stunned the old lady, who 
was reading. Mr. Malpas went no further—the 
thick and blinding tears fel! heavily on the paper— 
he could not read it aloud, but he put it into his 
wife’s hand, with a broken ejaculation, “Thank 
God, she was innocent!” 





Adventures in Hydrabad. 

To those unacquainted with the Eastbe it known 
that Hadrabad is the capital city of the Nizam of the 
Deccan of India, and that it is situated on the Moosa 
river, which in the rains flows swiftly past the lofty 
walls in a full torrent, and at other seasons of the 
year is a clear and limped stream. The city is four 
miles in length, and nearly as many broad; and, be- 
ing the seat of one of the few remaining Mongul 
Governments, it is crowded with idle Musselmauns 
of all kinds, and more ofthe old forms and ceremo- 
nies of the great Indian dynasty are preserved in 
the Nizam’s court than in any other. 

We had marched towards Hydrabad from the 
north, and‘as we approached it the features of the 
country gradually changed from flat monotonous 
tracts to a landscape diversified with tanks and 
teckrees, smal! jakes, and eminences crowned with 
huge masses ofrock. Beautiful tamarind-trees and 
dates were not wanting, and the umbrageous man- 
go? shaded the road as we advanced. We passed 
near the celebrated fortress of Golconda, used as a 
state prison, and’ as the repository of the gold and 
jewels of the lords of the Deccan, and then found 
ourselves in an extensive plain, on whose surface 
were seen, here and there, groups of rocks fantasti- 
cally arranged and heaped, cromlec-like, on one an- 
other, and rice-fields with their accompanying re- 
servoirs of water. The city rose before us, and 
the towers, minarets, and domes gleamed in the 
eastern sun. 

We pitched our tents on the banks of the Hoosen 
Sauger tank ; and shortly afterdonning my Mussel- 
maun costume, I rode towards the city, accompa- 
nied with a native friend, Moideen Khan. We 
crossed the river at the Chadur Ghat, or sheet ford, 
and entered the city by the gate of the same name. 
A highly interesting sight was now afforded to us. 
Instead of deserted streets and empty houses, these 
were crowded with men of every cast, color, and 
country of Hindoostan. The costumes, too, were 
widely dissimilar and highly picturesque: of course 
the turban prevailed, but it was of every color and 
shape; and the other vestments were of divers 
bright dyes, causing an assemblage of the people 
to resemble a bed of tulips. Every man who was 
able to wield a sword had one begirt about his loins, 





and the shawl sash sustained daggers and pistols, 
In consequence of arms being so generally worn, 
and the police being ineffective, brawls and mur- 
ders are of daily occurrence ; and the people are 
so accustomed to these that they walk pasta pool of 
human gore, or a dead body, in the streets, with 
seeming indifference. It is highly dangerous for 
Europeans to enter within the walls: they will cer- 
tainly get insulted, and perhaps shot froma window. 

We traversed numberless streets, where the 
celebrated oriental magnificence and splendor, 
painted in such glowing colors in the Arabian 
Night, were realized. Elephants in gorgeous trap- 
pings were constantly seen parading about in 
every direction. The shops in the bazaars glisten 
with cloth of gold and embroidery ; shawls of cash- 
mere, exposed for sale, formed flowing draperies 
in others ; and the hum of so many thousand voices, 
and the sight of so many turbaned heads, occasion- 
ed in us a most pleasing excitement. 

Suddenly ashouting and noise was heard at some 
distance : we turned our horses towards the quar- 
ter whence it proceeded, and saw, rushing towards 
us, adark and savage-looking native, his eyes start- 
ing from their sockets, and in his hand a bloody 
dagger We prepared for defence, when we ob- 
served that he was pursued by a tall Musselmaun 
wielding a curved sabre: he advanced with hasty 
strides after the fugitive, and, coming up with him, 
dealt him a smart cut across the neck, which 
brought him to the dust. Over he rolled, writhing 
in the agonies of death, and turning towards the 
Musselmaun, he muttered a prayer for mercy. 
“ Accursed dog! did you show any to the Hakin 
Bashee?” said the other; and with a blow on the 
throat, he sent him to render his account to Allah. 
The spectators then commenced congratulating and 
praising the young Musselmaun; and, on inquiring 
the particulars of the affray, we were able to collect 
what follows. 

The Nizam’s physician was passing along in his 
palankeen between the Mucca Musjid (or Mecca 
Mosque), where the famous Nizam Allee lies buri- 
ed, and the Char Minar, or gateway of the four 
minarets. He was accosted by three Puthan men, 
one of whom held out his left hand for his pulse to 
be felt. Whilst performing the friendly office, the 
physician was stabbed in the bowels by the villain, 
and at the same moment, received his death-wound 
in his side froma murderer at the other door of the 
palankeen, which the bearers immediately let fall 
and fled, and the blood was poured out like water cn 
the street. The Puthans immediately attempted to 
make off, but were pursued by a servant, who, call- 
ing out that these were the men who had just mur- 
dered his master, the young Musselmaun nobleman 
before mentioned, sitting in his upper story, heard 
him, and, sallying out into the street, came up with 
the fugitives and cut them down im succession. It 
seems that the Puthans belonged to a troublesome 
tribe, who a short time before had been expelled 
the city; and, thinking that the physician was instru- 
mental in procuring their banishment, theyrevenged 
themselves on him as before described. 'The three 
bodies were afterwards suspended from the gates, 
and presented a ghastly spectacle 

After completing our survey of the city, we re- 
turned to our tents. ’ 
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Brieut Chesapeake! unrivalled bay! Well did | 
the Indian, as he gazed upon thy broad and verging | 
surface, 


* Now spangled with sunbeams, now dimpled with oars, 
Now dark with the fresh blowing gale,’ 


well did he name thee ‘mother of waters;’ deeming | 
that thou wert that mighty deep, the bourn of the 
rivers of the land, The light canoe, which once | 
skimmed thy clear expanse, or bounded over thy | 

mimic waves, has long since rotted on thy shore | 

with the woods from w which it came. War has sha-| 
ken its fierce pennon, and rolled its thunders over | 
thy tide; and in their turn, the white sails of peace- | 
ful commerce have borne upon the burthens of 
countless wealth. Still, still, thou art the bright | 

Chesapeake, fair as when the reflected forest. 

girded thee about, and the Indian was master of thy | 

waters. Man changed; and forest has fallen ; but | 

thou art as ever, matchless and unrivalled. 

A strong north west wind had blown, for many | 
days, down the bay above mentioned, and detained | 
at anchor a small vessel, which would willingly | 
have matle its way against it. The schooner, 
for such it was, thus wind bound, lay in the en- 
trance of South river, and under the lee of a narrow | 
and thickly wooded point, which here thrust its 
bluff extremity into the Chesapeake. 

In modern times, the dark appearance of the | 
schooner, its black hull and yards, unrelieved by | 
the dingy yellow of the naked masts, would have | 
excited disagreeable suspicions in the mind of the | 
passing mariner; and, even at the period of our | 
story, about the year 174--, there was that in the | 
aspect of the vessel, which, almost indescribably, 
was calculated to make the fair trader gave it a 
wide birth on meeting: though perhaps, after all, 
its distinctive marks were to be found only in the 
trig and seamanlike style in which the sails were 
bound tothe spars, the taughtness of the running 
rigging, and the fresh paint which gleamed upon 
the sides. In the bay phrase, it was a ‘clever craft,’ 
but still had a rakish leok about it, not common to 
an every day acquaintance, a noli me tangere cut, 
which cried ‘ hands off’ to all new comers. The 
smoke, that curled from the caboose or galley, and 
spread itself among the rigging, was, for some time, 
the only evidence the schooner was inhabited. At 
last, however, the head of a sailor slowly emerged 
from above the comings of the fore hatch, and the 
whole man soon appeared, in his full proportions, 
upon the deck. He looked about him, as if to as- 
certain the state of wind and weather, walked to 
the dog-vane on the taffrail, shook the hour glass, 
whose sand had nearly run, peered over the bow, 
to see how the tide set against the cable, and final- 
ly disappeared down the companion way. In a 
short time he returned to the deck, accompanied by 
two persons, whose appearance indicated a higher 
rank. The first was evidently the master of the 





vessel---a short spare man, of the middle age, upon 


whose face warmer suns than that of America had 
| left their token, in an almost olive complexion. His 
features were strongly, but not disagreeably mark- 
ed. On the contrary, there was much good hu- 
mor in the twinkle of the small grey eye, which 
glanced rapidly around, from beneath the heavy 
fleshy lid above it; and it was only in the firm 
compression of the thin colorless lips, that the 
spirit to control the crew of his vessel could be re 
_cognized. His dress was that of a sailor, in his 
‘go ashore’ habit, with the exception of a silver 
hilted cutlass, swinging at his side. His com- 
panion was a young man, of perhaps eight and 
twenty, above the middle size, and dressed after 
the fashion of a gentleman of the tune, bold and 
_ forward in his carriage, yet not ungraceful,—frank 
indeed, rather than rude or coarse, and of an open 
hearted expression of countenance, and pleasant 
| smile, which more than atoned for any brusquerie 
of manner. They both, like the sailor, noted wind 
and tide ; and the master, after having finished his 
| observations, gave a few short quiet orders to the 
man who had summoned him on deck. By this 


'time, the mates, two thorough-going seamen in 
their appearance, had joined the trio near the 


main hatch, and the loud, shrill whistle of the sail- 


_or first mentioned brought at least twenty hands 
| from below, to obey the orders of the commander. 


The effect of these was apparent ina few moments. 
The hand spikes were thrust into the windlass,’ 
anda dozenturns were sufficient to trip the anchor, 
in the shallow water off the point. Another turn, 
and the schooner was free. The head fell off from 
the wind, as the jib was run up, and fore and main 

sail swelling as they were extended to the generous 
breeze, the ‘vessel shot from beneath the land, and 
sped across the bay, towards the opposite and low 
shores of Kent island. Topsails and gaft topsails 
were now added; and, with all her canvass set, 
the schooner flew gallantly along. When their im- 
mediate services were no longer wanted, the crew, 
one by one, silently disappeared, leaving those 
only upon deck, who were essential to the attempt, 
now made to beat the vessel against the northwes- 
ter, in her course up the Chesapeake. 

During all this time, the master had been busily 
engaged, and now that the schooner was fairly un- 
der weigh, he rejoined the young man, before al- 
luded to. ‘“ Off at last,” was his first sentence ; 
‘and if the wind don’t rise, and the tide runs as it 
does now, an hour will see us at the mouth of Se- 
vern.” “ High time we were there,” was the re- 
ply: ‘thou didst bargain, captain, to land me at 
home a week since: but thou hast hugged Tho- 
mas’s point, as if it were thy mistress; refused to 
send thy boat up with me, and kept me for the 
sake of my society, more a prisoner than a passen- 
ger.” “ Hoot, man, there it is again. How often 
have I told thee, that when I left the West Indies, 
where the bargain thou speakest of was made, I 
had no idea of finding a king’s vessel upon the 
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waters of the Chesapeake. There’s no use in{ Sea Bird stretched up for the mouth of the Severn. 
mincing matters, master Orrin, and my trade wont | Onward she sped, though now with less velocity 
bear inquiry.” “ Sure enough, captain Giles Hea- than before, for now was her time of struggle with 
therby,” answered the other, laughing; “and I| the wind; and with every sail close hauled, and 


verily believe thee, man: and I thank thee from | 
nry heart, that, when Beckett brought the tidings 
that a cruiser was in the Severn, thou didst not cut 
cable, make all sail, and away, before the north- 
wester, to the ocean.” “Faith, master Orrin, it 
was not for want of inclination, but for want of 
time. Beckett chose, like a fool, to lose himself in 
the woods on his way from town, where I sent him 
when the northwester first drove me under the 
point, and the king’s ship came down by weter, as 
fast as Beckett brought the tidingsby land. Ihave 
no objection to a fight when there’s a chance for a 
free trader ; but when I saw the sailsof the cruiser, 
from royals to courses, sweeping down the bay, 
and could count her teeth grinning on me in the 
twilight, as I followed her with the glass—I tell 
thee, master Orrin, I wished thee at the very devil, 
or at least safe in the West Indies. Nothing but 
the twilight saved the Sea Bird from the king's 
docks, and Giles Heatherby from” Heatherby 
here made a significant motion with the fore finger | 
of his right hand, casting at the same time, aglance | 
to the end of the fore topsail yard of the Sea Bird, | 
which left no doubt of his meaning. | 

“ However as I said before, that’s past, and so 
no more of it. I’ve waited, until I’m sure the ene- | 
my’s departed ; and now, with the bay to myself— 
and it’s not the first time either—I’ll try, when I do 
leave it, to leave it in ballast only.” “ And I sup- 
pose captain Heatherby, that thou hast held me fast, 
to make all safe.” Giles shrugged his shoulders 
at this remark of Orrin, and with his peculiar, but 
good natured smile, answered, ‘“‘ Why, thou mightst 
have said, that perchance the Sea Bird’s cargo was 
not invoiced, or cleared ; and they set more value 
upon those invoices here, than among the islands, 
or onthe main. And besides that, I loved thee, 
man, and wanted thy company. As it is, I'll land 
thee safe: and should there ever be a quarrel about 
invoices, I’ll expect thee to stand my friend. Thou 
hast been my passenger fromthe West Indies, 
and by this time knowest the Sea Bird and her 
master; and the master trusts thee.” The last 
words were uttered in a low and serious tone, and 
with marked emphasis. The appeal was not to be 
misunderstood, and Orrin answered, “ Yes, Hea- 
therby, had I known thy free trade notions sooner, 
I scarce had troubled thee with my company. 
Some of thy meetings on the ocean let me into thy 
secrets ; but thou hast acted truly by me, and thou 
mayest trust me.” “Ido,” was the reply; “and I 
yet may stead thee still further, than with a passage 
from the Gulph.” 

During the latter part of this conversation, the 
schooner had rapidly neared the shore of Kent is- 
land, and the smoother water, immediately ahead, 
showed, that in another moment the vessel would 
be upon the flats. “Helm a-lee!” shouted the 
master, and the instant after, the schooner ran, all 
shaking, into the wind. As the starboard jib sheet 
was still held taught, the head fell to leeward, the 
topsail yards were ported in another direction, 
and before the vessel had lost its way, every sail 
was filled, and upon the lopg leg of the tack, the 











sometimes even shivering, as she luffed more and 

more up the bay, to clear the flats to leeward, the 

schooner, to use sailor phrase, cruwled steadily 

along. At last the mouth of the river opened over 

the larboard bow, and Heatherby gave orders to 

bear away for the purpose of entering it. The 

sailor on duty had already put his helm up, when 

Orrin sprang forward, and with a powerful arm 

again luffed the vessel on the course she was leav- 
ing. Heatherby’s eyes flashed fire, at this interfe- 

rence of his passenger; and in short fierce tones, 

he ordered him below, and advanced as if to strike 

the seaman, who had permitted his coimmaiad to be 

disobeyed. With his right hand still on the tiller, 
and thrusting the helmsman behind him with the 

other, Orrin stood between Heatherby and the sail- 
or. “Stand off, captain Giles Heatherby,” he 
said, “and lay not thy hand on the hilt of the cut- 
lass. Nay, tell me not that thou art master of the 
schooner, with such round oaths, ’ he con.inued, as 
the other, in vehement language, would have inter- 
rupted him: “ I know it, man, I know it; but I 
know still better the harbour of Annapolis. Look 
at that sand bar, the end of which will soon be off 
the larboard quarter, and tell me how the Sea Bird 
would have appeared, high and dry upon it, when 
the tide fell.” Orrin pointed to the bar, as he 
spoke, clearly defined by the comparative smooth- 
ness of the water above it. ‘ There, take the helm 
now,” he added to the terrified sailor behind him, 
‘and bear away until you open yon clear field 
upon the tall tree on the bank, then luff until you 
have the Severn straight before you;—bear away 
again, when you range that house with the opening 
in the woods, and you may anchor any where, 
near the long low point putting out to the right of 
the town.” He left the helm, as he spoke, and ad- 
vanced towards Heatherby, who stood convinced 
of the necessity of the interference which had so 
provoked him, conscious of the apology which he 
owed, and yet reluctant to make it, “Are we 
to be friends, captain Giles,” said Orrin, holding 
out his hand, “ or must we quarrel in the last half 
hour of our three weeks’ voyage?” The firm 
compression of the other’s lips gradually relaxed, 
the deep furrow disappeared from beneath his 
brows, the steady fixedness of hiseye yielded to 
the usual expression of good humour, as he took 
the proffered hand, and answered, “ Nay, we quar- 
rel not now, master Orrin; thou didst move me 
much though. It was for common safety, how- 
ever, and let it pass. Thou knowest,” he con- 
tinued—passing his arm through his companion’s, 
and moving from the immediate neighborhood of 
the helmsman—“ Thou knowest the tenure of my 

command here. I am obeyed, because the rascals 
under me fear me, and have confidence in my skill; 

and with the like of them, it’s betterto be high and 
dry on a sand bar, than, having once given en or- 
der, to change it. A few more such interferences, 
and every scoundrel would presume to cry ‘star- 
board,’ when I cried ‘port.’”” Further conversa- 
tion there was, between the master and his passen- 


| ger, until the schooner’s course was laid direct to 
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her intended anchorage. The topsails were clew- 
ed up, the gaft topsails brought upon the deck, the 
flying gib and foresail hauled down, and, under jib 
and mainsail and with diminished speed, the vessel 
approached the long, low point indicated by Orrin. 
Gradually, the remaining canvass was taken in, 
and like one wearied with a toilsome journey, the 
Sea Bird offered but small resistance, when the 
anchor dropped from the bows, and moving slug- 
gishly on, she was brought up at the extremity of 
the cable that was allowed her. 

It was evening, just before the setting of an au- 
tumnal sun, that the schooner thus terminated her 
voyage, and dropped anchor in the port of her 
immediate destination. She formed another pictu- 
resque object in a landscape surpassingly beautiful. 
She had left the broad waters of the bay, and 
directly before her, at the bottom of a small, and 
now unruffled cove, lay nestled, the village or town 
of Annapolis, then the principal place in the pro- 
vince of Maryland. To the right, the eye followed 
the blue waters of the Severn into the dim perspec- 
tive. To the left, the meanderings of a broad and 
tranquil creek, dark-with the shadows of the trees 
lining its banks, were lost behind the town. Near- 
er the bay, point and headland projected, on either 
side, into the Severn; and the Low distant shore of 
Kent Island bounded the landscape in that direction. 
Save where the little town dotted the eminence on 
which it stood, the land around presented the rich 
hues of cultivation, or laughed under the yellow 
sunlight, in all the gay and gorgeous tints of the 
autumnal forests of America; and the sheets of 
water were either darkened to a deeper blue by the 
last breathings of the northwester, or lay the undis- 
turbed mirrors of the beauty of the land. In the 
centre of all, was the Sea Bird; every sail snug, 
every rope taught, and presenting, to the seamen’s 
eye, a perfect gem of the ocean. 

As soon as the vessel had anchored, Heatherby 
left her to the command of his mate, and together 
with Orrin, whose preparations had been previous- 
ly made, was pulled in the schooner’s boat to the 
wharf or quay of the town. Few words were ex- 
changed between the master and his passenger, in 
their short passage to the shore; both were absorbed 
in their own reflections; and the boat struck the 
land, before either appeared to recollect, that ‘ fare- 
well’ was yet to be uttered. Acordial shake of the 
hand, a ‘God bless you’ on one side, ‘ we'll meet 
again, may be’ on the other, was the brief parting, 
after which, Orrin, making his way through the 
crowd of idlers collected at the landing, hastened 
up into the town. 

Orrin Lacy, whom we have heretofore spoken of 
under the familiar name of Orrin, was the only son 
of one of the most respectable Catholic families of 
Maryland. At the usual age, he had been sent to 
Europe, to receive his education, and after an 
absence of many years, had now returned to the 
place of his nativity. True, Orrin had not been 
employed all this while in black letter studies, 
under the good Jesuits at St. Omers. He had tra- 
velled as a man of fortune, had been engaged in 
extensive speculations as an enterprising merchant, 
had visited home once during that period, and was 
on his second return when first introduced to our 


readers. He had sailed from Europe to the West 


Indies, in a hope of obtaining a passage from thence 
|to Maryland; and falling in with Heatherby, whose 
destination suited him, without very particular in- 
quiry, had joined his scheoner on her voyage to the 
province. 

Who Giles Heatherby was, was no secret on the 
Spanish Main, or in the West India islands; nor, 
as it would seem from the kindly greetings which 
he received from several at landing, was it a seeret 
in Annapolis, Halfsmuggler, halfbuccanneer, his 
crew and himself could alone tell where his cargoes 
came from. People had theirsuspicions. Some 
of his men had left the several ports where they 
were known, sound and smooth, and had returned, 
maimed and scarred; and there were persons who 
had noticed recent shot marks, carefully concealed 
in the hull of the Sea Bird. But Heatherby was a 
warm friend, and an inveterate enemy ; and it ill 
became his customers, at least so they thought, to 
inquire how it was, that even with the duties paid, 
he could undersell the market. 

“First for my father, and then for Alice,” thought 
Orrin, almost audibly, after parting with the captain 
of the schooner. “Two years absence—and she 
searce knew how I loved her when we parted. 
Ah”—and the sigh might be heard, though the 
words could not—* those two years may have un- 
done me.” His further reflections of this sort were 
interrupted by his arrival at home. He made the 
house re-echo, as he struck the huge knocker of 
polished brass, which reflected the neighborhood, 
in all the contortions of scroll and moulding. The 
door was opened by the gray headed negro, who 
had been gray when Orrin was an infant; and the 
next instant, the traveller was clasfied in the arms 
of hisrelatives. ‘Orrin, my boy; Orrin, my own 
|son ; dear, dear Orrin,” came at the same moment 
'from father, mother and sisters, followed by all the 
rapid gratulations of affection. It was some time 
before any thing like a connected narrative of what 
had happened since they parted, could be obtained 
from either Orrin or his friends. The brief outlines 
of the traveller’s history, we have already given: 
and, in general terms, the elder Lacy alluded to the 
situation of the province, evidently and purposely 
turning the conversation to domestic incidents in 
the family. Hour after hour went by, in this man- 
ner, until, at last, pleading an engagement which 
all understood, Orrin rose to pay his intended visit 
to Alice. His father followed him from the room, 
and both, taking their hats and cloaks, left the 
house together. Then it was, that the elder Lacy 
went fully, and in detail, into the situation of the 
province, and revealed to his son a state of things 
of which the latter was wholly unconscious. 

“Orrin, my boy,” continued the father, “the 
faith of our ancestors is made unto us a mark of in- 
famy, and in the name of Catholic, there is held to 
centre all that is base and opprobrious. Under 
pretence of religion, our opponents would hunt us as 
wild beasts, and the night alone saves us from insult 
as we now walk the streets of Annapolis. Look,” 
pursued he, raising his cloak at the same time, and 
displaying the long rapier which, unseen by his son 
he had girded to his side, when they left the house ; 
“ look, Orrin, at the only safeguard of the persecu- 
ted Catholic.” The father paused for a moment, 
and then went on. “In vain have we remonstrated : 
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the Catholic istoo vile even tobe heard. Our lands! 


are burthened with double taxation; as citizens we 
are disfranchised; as men we are insulted on our 
hearthstones. The council takes from the Catholic 
his very children, lest in their mother’s milk they 


suck the seeds of infamy and perdition”—the voice | 
of the old man became almost suffocated, as he thus! 


detailed the wrongs of his sect—“ and yet Orrin,” 
he concluded in smothered tones, “ we bear it all.” 
The reply of Orrin was that of excited passion 
His blood rushed fiercely through his veins; and 
when his father told him that the Catholics held a 
meeting that very night, to consult on the course to 
be pursued by them, even Alice was forgotten, in 
his anxiety to be present at the deliberations. Nor 
was the elder Lacy unwilling that his son should 
stand forward ina cause, which he considered to be 
that of his Maker; and without hesitation, he at 
once led Orrin to the place appointed for the 
assembly. 

History has informed us of the conduct of the 
Catholics in Maryland, during the persecution 
which they endured; and the proceedings of the 
midnight meeting, t6 which Orrin was introduced, 
were illustrated, subsequently, in the events of the 
day. Resistance was in vain. Religious enthusi- 
asm could not supply the defect of numbers, when 
the same moving spirit was equally powerful on 
both sides ; and a voluntary exile was at last decided 
upon, as the only means of preserving life, fortune 
and honour. “Carroll,” said the speaker, who last 
addressed the assembled Catholics, “is at this mo- 
ment in France, invested with full power to obtain 
for us a portion of the southern part of this mighty 
continent. Our brother in the faith, the French 
king, can scarcely refuse us an asylum, in the 
boundless wilderness which he possesses ; and 
though we have to raise new temples to our God, 
kindle new fires upon fresh hearthstones, and beg 
fellowship with the savage for our daily bread ; yet 
our temples will be undefiled, our hearthstones our 
own, and our bread eaten in peace and quietness.” 
Among the audience, there had been some who ind 
urged violent measures, others again who had pro- 
posed continued remonstrance; but the conclusion 
to which all finally came, was, to bear quietly and as 
best they might, the insults to which their faith 
subjected them, until the time arrived, when they 
could withdraw themselves from their persecutors. 

The assembly which had conducted its delibera- 
tions with grave and almost portentious silence, 
now broke up, and ere its members separated for 
the right, they conversed, one with another, though 
still in whispered tones, more familiarly than the 
preceding debate had permitted. Orrin thus be- 
came acquainted with much that his father had not 
been able to communicate ; and when he left the 
room with the rest, he admitted to himself, that the 
sufferings of kindreds and friends created a feeling 
in his breast, almost as powerfui as his love for 
Alice. 

And who was Alice, whom we have thus intro- 
duced into our narrative? Alice Redmond was a 
Catholic orphan, with enough of beauty to make 
her the reigning toast of the county of Anne Arundel 
before Catholic was a name of scorn, and enough 
of the world’s gear to place her beyond the reach 
of pecuniary misfortune. Alice Redmond was 





three and twenty, above rather than under the mid- 
die size, skilled in the accomplishments of the day, 
and with all woman’s pride, and maiden dignity of 
feeling, and all woman’s warm and generous affec- 
tions clustering round her heart. Naturally gay 
and cheerful in her temper, was Alice Redmond ; 
but the late religious persecutions had saddened her 
usual disposition, and, avoiding all society, Alice 
found herself in a short time almost wholly neglect- 
ed by those of whom she had once been the centre 
and the life. She resided with distant connexions, 
differing from her in faith, looking at her, recently, 
with distrust, and offering her few inducements to 
leave the privacy which she had voluntarily chosen. 

The future was now so gloomy to the most san- 
guine Catholic in Maryland, that Alice was excu- 
sabie if she sought comfort, during her lonely hours 
in recollections of the past. Among the numerous 
passages which she from time to time recalled, 
there was one on which her memory dwelt frequent- 
iy and fondly. It was her acquaintance with Orrin 
Lacy. ‘True, no words had passed between them, 
telling of affection; but Alice thought that the eyes 
of Orrin could net be misunderstood ; and her only 
fear was, that her own had, at times, been telltales. 
She had seen the Sea Bird win its way into the 
mouth of the river; and, with a vague feeling of 
expectation, had watched it from her window, as it 
slept upon the water, until the twilight concealed it 
from her view; and when her servant caught the 
rumour, that Orrin Lacy had returned, and repeat- 
ed it to Alice, she felt, she knew not why, that the 
intelligence was any thing but unexpected. That 
night flew with bright dreams to Alice: but, when 
hour after hour passed by on the ensuing day, and 
Orrin did not appear, to pay the common civilities, 
even of old acquaintance, she found herself, almost 
unconsciously, repeating the question, “can he 
have forgotten me?” and felt her vanity and her 
pride both touched by his apparent neglect. Even- 
ing found Alice seated in the drawing room, now 
an unusual place for her, and a common observer 
might have noticed the eager attention with which 
she listened to the slightest sound that reached her 
ears from withoutthe mansion. At Jast there was 
a quick knock at the outer door, a rapid step in the 
passage, and the next moment Orrin Lacy was in 
the drawing room. 

How muchare we the creatures of circumstances ! 
How little are we under our own control! Had 
Orrin not appeared, Alice would have been misera- 
ble; all her pride notwithstanding: and now that 
he was before her, fear lest her greeting should be- 
tray her feelings, perhaps some pique at the lateness 
of his visit, gave a cold formality to her manners, 
that at once checked and mortified the only person 
whom at that moment she cared to please. Orrin 
withdrew his proffered hand, and, with constrained 
civility, inquired after the health of Mistress Alice 
Redmond; who, in her turn endeavoured, and with 
too much success, for the feelings of her lover, to 
manifest the same indifference. In this manner, an 
half hour went slowly by; wretched to each of 
them ; neither understanding the other ; and both, by 
every word they spoke, widening the breach thus 
unintentionally made between them. Orrin had 
once or twice risen to depart, yet still lingered in 
the room, hoping he scarce kn + what; and he 
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now stood beside the table in the centre of the 
apartment, idly turning over the various articles | 
upon it. His eye rested at last upon a set of ivory | 
tablets, which he well recollected to have belonged | 
to Alice. As he opened them, his attention was 
immediately attracted; his eye changed its expres- 
sion, and, with the tablets in his hand, and every 
feature lighted up with joy, he approached the spot 
where Alice was seated. His changed manner 
was remarked by her; and, seeing the tablets, she 
started, as if to take them from him; her face, at the 
same time covered with blushes. “ Nay, Mr. Lacy” 
she began “ Say me not nay, loveliest and best 
beloved Alice,” interrupted he, raising the tablets 
beyond her reach with one hand, and with the 
other, leading her to the sofa, from whence she had 
risen; “these slips of ivory are of more worth to 
me, than the revenue of the British empire. Nay, 
then, that inquiring look forces me to explain. 
Dost thou not recollect the summer evening when 
we parted, and when I told thee, that, like a true 
knight, I would leave my motto as my remembran- 
cer, and wrote upon these very tablets, ‘ Fidelite et 
Esperance :’ and dost thou not recollect, fair Alice, 
that at thy bidding, I erased the ‘Esperance,’ and 
left ‘ Fidelite’ remaining, so solitarily, on the ivory ? 
Nay, then, turn not away, for my tale is but half 
told. The knight went to foreign climes, with a 
heavy heart, and on his return believed, from her 
manner, that his lady was indifferent; until he finds 
written by her own fair hand, the ‘Esperance’ 
which she bade him erase, and sees, from the date 
below, that a week has not elapsed, since the lady, 
in her own heart, promised ‘ Esperance’ to the true 
knight. Say to me, loveliest Alice, have I told the 
tale truly?” 

Poor Alice, while Orrin spoke, had hid her face 
on her arm, as she leaned it on the high back of the 
sofa, and made no answer to his earnest question- 
ings. Misunderstanding, however, wasnow over; 
and without detailing the further conversation of the 
lovers, it is sufficient for our readers to know, that 
when they separated that evening, their mutual 
faith was plighted. 

True to the policy which they had adopted, at the 
meeting we have adverted to, the Catholics refrain- 
ed, as far as possible, from provoking any aggres- 
sion on the part of their religious opponents, looking 











forward, steadily to the time, when they might 
depart into voluntary exile. 

Among others who were thus forbearing, although 
with the least good will, and perhaps, with the 
worst grace, was the younger Lacy, Once or 
twice indeed, his hand had been upon the hilt of the 
sword, which he, in common with the other Catho- 
lies, was now obliged to wear for his personal pro- 
tection, and bloodshed was only prevented by the 
accidental and fortunate presence of a friend. That 
friend, on these occasions, was no less a personage 
than captain Giles Heatherby, who passed himself 
for a merchant-trader, managed to keep out of sight 
more than the complement of men proper for the 
character which he assumed for the Sea Bird, and 
who trafficked as freely in Annapolis, as if he had 
been a denizen of the place. He was almost con- 
stantly to be found in the streets or about the land- 
ing; hushed suspicion by the publicity of his 





proceedings; and, with all ready for a moment’s 


| start, acted as if he, of all men, would be the least 


under the necessity of flight. ‘There were many 
who knew him, but he had made secresy their inte- 
rest; others again suspected him; and some believed 
him to be every thing thathe represented. Heath- 
erby’s safety lay in the cheapness of his wares, his 
accommodating terms, and a lavish distribution of 
underhand presents to those whose duty it was to 
protect the revenues of the king and the lord pro- 
prietary. There were many indeed above the 
means used by Heatherby to effect his ends; but 
these were most sedulously avoided. The aristo- 
cracy of the province, with few exceptions, and the 
executive government knew little of Giles Heather- 
by, save that he was a trader, whose long low 
schooner occasionally eptered the harbor of Anna- 
polis. 

A month might have elapsed, since the arrival of 
the Sea Bird in the waters of the Chesapeake, and 
she still lay before the town, as snugly and quietly 
as when she first dropped anchor. Heatherby pur- 
sued his commercial views with unwonted success ; 
while Orrin despite the frowns of Alice Redmond’s 
relations, passed most of his time in her presence. 
Although betrothed, no day had been appointed for 
their marriage ; but, by a tacit consent they seemed 
disposed to wait until happier times shone upon the 
Catholics in Maryland. In the mean while the 
elder Lacy and his family treated Alice as though 
she were already a daughter or a sister, not only for 
Orrin’s sake, but for her own; while she, in her 
turn, often soothed the excited feelings of the old 
man, and with her stronger intellect and more 
buoyant spirit, cheered and consoled, the female 
members of his household. 

Orrin had been absent on a visit to a friend’s 
house, and on his return, late one afternoon, found 
that Alice had just left his sisters, with whom she 
had spent part of the day, onherreturn home. He 
hastened to overtake her. His nearest and most di- 
rect course was over the hill, on which stood the 
statehouse. Another route, and that which he well 
knew had been taken by Alice, was a circuitous one 
by the landing place. If I turn to the right, he 
thought, I shall scarcely overtake her; If I go the 
short cut by the state house, I shall reach her own 
door before her. Orrin did not forget that the Cath- 
olics were prohibited from passing in front of the 
state house ; but he forgot the caution, which he 
had hitherto observed, and walked rapidly up the 
hill. As he turned the corner of a building, which 
had concealed from his view the summit of the emi- 
nence, he saw collected there, a group of men, 
who, to judge from the loudness of their tones, were 
in angry altercation. For a moment he hesitated 
whether he should not retire; but discarding the 
prudential doubt from his mind, he advanced hastily 
to the spot. Before he could reach it, there wasa 
quick movement in the crowd, and the next instant, 
he saw a single man keeping at bay a number of 
assailants. ‘Kill the Catbciic! down with the 
worshipper of idols! death to the son of Baal!” 
were the shouts which came from the latter; while, 
with surpassing skill, the intended victim parried 
the blows aimed at his life, and slowly retreated as 
he didso. Witha single bound, Orrin was at the 
side of Giles Heatherby; for it was the buccaneer, 
whose religion, for the first time in his life, perhaps, 
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had thus brought him intotrouble. ‘Faith, master, 
thou art in time,” said the captain of the Sea Bird, 
retreating for an instant, to the rear of Orrin, and 
leaving him alone, to repel the enraged enthusiasts. 
Heatherby made use of this momentary breathing 
time, to blow a small whistle, ina shrill and pecu- 
liar tone, and ere the last vibration had ceased to 
sound, he was again by the side of Orrin. A minute 
might have elapsed, when the two Catholics found 
themselves most efficiently supported. First one, 
and then another, and another of Heatherby’s sail- 
ors answered the well known whistle, until ten of 
them were rallied in defence of their captain. The 
Catholics were now the assailants, and in a few 
seconds were masters of the field. Orrin was 
slightly wounded, and three of the protestants were 
groaning upon the ground: There was no time or 
cause for congratulation. ‘ Away to the schooner, 
if ye can; if not to the hut,” said Heatherby to his 
sailors, who waited nosecond bidding. ‘And now, 
Master Orrin, we must fly,” continued the captain. 
“ Annapolis and Marylav will both be too hot for 
us: I shall be the first attacked, and thou wilt be the 
next; and if either of us be caught, why then fare- 
well to daylight and the Sea Bird. Fool too that I 
was, to let the jibes and jeers, or even the downright 
insults of a few hot headed religionists, make me turn 
brawler in the streets. If I am a Catholic, lama 
free trader; and the free trader turns fool, when he 
talks of his own or any man’s creed; and greater 
fool when cold steel follows his words.” As he 
spoke, Heatherby hurried Orrin down the hill, and 
gained the sheiter of some buildings, in one of the 
diverging streets. The quarrel, the fight, the retreat 
had begun and concluded so rapidly, that now, for 
the first time, Orrin was able to collect his thoug'¢s, 
and consider his situation. Under existing circum- 
stances, he well knew, that the chances of life were 
but slight in his favor, against the infuriated mob, 
which a short time would collect; and though 
Heatherby might be the first object of tlieir ven- 
geance, he with equal certainty would be the 
second. But Alice, what would become of Alice, 
if he fled? “Icannotgo with thee,” at last he said, 
“unless another is the companion of my flight, 
Heatherby. Therefore seek thine own safety, man, 
and leave me to manage asI may.” “Nay, nay,” 
was the reply; “that will never do ; thine arm saved 
me in this foolish brawl, Master Orrin, and I leave 
not the water of the bay without thee. This much 
I swear. I stay not for parley now, or the Sea Bird 
may be lost to us both: but meet me, an hour hence, 
under the bank to the left of Carroll’s house, 7* the 
hut thou wilt find there; or if that may not be, the 
schooner shall never leave Thomas's point, until 
she picks thee up at it. Come single or double, it 
isallthesame. Europe, perhaps, may receive once 
more, the persecuted Catholics.” Heatherby dis- 
appeared down a narrow alley, as he uttered the 
last words, leaving Orrin alone in the street. It 
was now twi-light, and the town, notwithstanding 
the late recounter, was still and quiet; and Orrin, 
availing himself of that, which he knew would not 
long continue, hastened to the residence of Alice. 
He found her at her usual seat in the drawing room, 
and fortunately alone. 

“ Alice,” he said, as he entered, and seated him- 
self beside her, ‘ misfortune hath at last come, most 
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visibly, upon us, and again I must leave my country.’ 
Alice looked at him in speechless astonishment ; 
the ashy paleness of her face showing the almost 
mortal effect of his sudden anr- nciation. She utte- 
red no sound, but gazed on him so inquiringly, that 
her very eyes, seemed to ask audibly the meaning 
of his words. Had Orrin wished convincing proof 
of unalierable love, it would have been found in the 
appearance of Alice atthismoment. “Forgive me, 
my own best beloved,” he continued, “ if, for an 
instant, I have blanched thy cheek: but the full 
heart stays not ere it speaks, even when affection 
would check its utterance. Blood has been spilt 
this evening : the cause has been still this unhappy 
difference of creeds; and flight, to preserve life, has 
become inevitable.” Orrin then proceeded to state 
to Alice the particula s of the rencontre before the 
state house, and his fear as to its consequences. 
“‘ But why leave the land?” at last answered Alice: 
“thy interference, Orrin, was to protect one against 
many; and for thee personally, there can be no ap- 
prehension.” “Fanaticism, not justice, presides, 
where the Catholic isa party,” replied Orrin; “ or 
I would not fear the result. Asit is, even the courts 
might not acquit me, if the populace suffered me to 
live until my trial” Alice wrung her hands and 
wept in utter despair, as her lover went more into 
detail, in explaining the causes of his apprehension. 
“ And is there no way to avoid this last, bitterest 
pang?” she said, her full streaming eyes raised de- 
voutly to heaven as she spoke; “can I not be 
spared it?” ‘Yes, Alice, dearest and best,” an- 
swered Orrin, to her almost unconscious ejaculation ; 
“be mine, now and forever. In postponing our 
union hitherto, we have looked forward to brighter 
days. These are now too far removed—beyond the 
reach of anticipation. Be mine, then, now, my 
betrothed wife.” And Orrin urged his claim, with 
all the fond solicitations of affection. Alice shook 
her head once or twice, as he proceeded; but her 
resolution was not proof against his entreaties. He 
took her passive hand, and when he again repeated 
his request, her assent was almost inaudible, from 
the sobs that accompanied it. But she did assent ; 
and Orrin, falling on his knees at her feet, covered 
with kisses the small delicate hand clasped in his 
own, and thanked her with all the devoutness of 
gratitude. He only ceased his thanks, on hearing a 
foot fall behind him; and rising from his kneeling 
attitude, he saw Heatherby standing at his side. 
“Captain Heatherby! whence this unauthorised 
intrusion?’ were the first words that fell from Orrin, 
addressed to the new comer; while Alice, recover- 
ing herself, at the excited tone of Orrin, listened long 
enough to the scene, to understand its import, and 
then left the apartment. “Stay, stay, Master 
Orrin,” interrupted Heatherby; “this is no time for 
quarrel. That lady, doubtless, is the companion 
you mentioned, and I only pray she is ready for her 
journey. My communication with the schooner is 
cut off. The Sea Bird must wing her way without 
me, for the present. The town is not yet stirred; 
but soon willbe: the soldiers are among the people; 
they have found out, all of them, for the first time, 
the knaves; that I am a buccaneer and free trader; 
and unless we reach the hut in the next half hour, 
we are undone; not I, Giles Heatherby, only,’ but 
you, Orrin Lacy, and your love.” Few were the 
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words, after this, which passed between the two. 
Heatherby undertook to manage every thing, even to 
having the priest at the hut, provided no delay was 
made. Alice reappeared, with all her wonted firm- 
nesg ; and, ina few short minutes after the arriva! of 
Heatherby, the three, accompanied by a sailor, bear- 
ing Alice’s hastily collected apparel, took their way 
to the hut. They made a wide curcuit through the 
fields, at the back of the towa, wound along under the 
banks of the creek, and at last reached the rendezvous 
of the buccaneer. This was the rudely constructed 
log dwelling of a fisherman, and had been, hitherto, 
the unsuspected resort of Heatherby and his crew. 
The site on which it stood was but recently occupied 
by the wretched hovel of a pauper oysterman and his 
wife, almost old enough to have recollected the 
scenes of the present narrative, and the butts of the 
school boy republicans in the now decayed city of 
Annapolis. Here Heatherby left Orrin and Alice, 
with the sailor who had accompanied them in their 
flight; and after a short absence, returned with the 
elder Lacy, and a person whom Orrin recognised as 
the most energetic of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Catholics, before alluded to. ‘This last, Heather- 
by, in brief phrase, told Orrin, was the priest. The 
greeting between the younger Lacy and his father 
was silent and affecting ; but was quickly interrupted 
by the master of the Sea Bird, who, restless and un- 
easy, urged the immediate performance of the cere- 
mony. “My boat will speedily be here, I hope,” he 
said; “and unless we soon reach the schooner, 
farther flight may be unnecessary and impossible.” 
Thus admonished, hasty preparations were made to 
comply with the rites of the church. The priest 
drew from a small bundle, his cassock and scapulary 
and invested himself with them. The ship's lantern, 
which hung from the roof tree, was turned, so as to 
throw its rays full upon the countenance of the holy 
man. ‘Two brands, lighted at the fire on the hearth, 
and composed of the resinous knots of the pine, were 
held by Heatherby and one of his sailors, on either 
side, and filled the interior of the hut with a bright 
flickering glare. Alice stood between her future 
husband and his father, supported on the arms of 
both; pale as the shadow of beauty, but calm and self 
possessed under the temporary excitement of her 
feelings. Inthe back ground, were the hard features 
of a few of the Sea Bird’s sailors, parties in the fray 
of the afternoon, and now hovering about the rendez- 
vous; and farther still, upon the sides of the hut, the 
eye glanced upon the bright steel of offensive and 
mortal weapons, hung there for the nonce. All was 
now arranged; and after a few preparatory admoni- 
tions, the priest commenced the ceremony, in tones 
low, and deeply impressive, and continued uninter- 
rupted, until he had united, by the strongest of all 
earthly ties, the kneeling couple before him. Orrin 
had secn the ceremony performed in the cathedral 
and in the palace, when all that art could do wasdone, 
to add to the solemnity of the occasion; but never had 
the obligation appeared so awfully binding, as when 
jdministered in the buccaneer’s rendezvous, on the 
waters of the Chesapeake. 

The marriage was now concluded, and the elder 
Lacy was repeating, in trembling accents, the bene- 
diction just pronounced by the priest, when the door 
of the hut was pushed quickly open, and one of the 


Sea Bird’s sailors entered, alarmed and breathless. 





“ Well, Beckett, what’s in the wind ?” asked Heath- 
erby, whose ear and eye were ever on the watch. 
“ Are they coming this way? speak man, and at 
once. Here are ten of us, and the hut may be de- 
fended: though ’twere folly too,” he half muttered 
to himself. “ No, you are safe,” answered Beckett ; 
“but the schoouer, the Sea Bird ” «Well, 
what of her, knave?” exclaimed the other, anxious- 
ly. ‘They'll board her from the land, in the next 
ten minutes. No word has reached her: the peo- 
ple and the soldiers have the boat; and the craft’s 
gone, captain Heatherby, and we are not aboard, 
tolendahand.” “Js that all?” answered the mas- 
ter: ‘“thinkest thou they will take the Sea Bird 
unawares?” “J don’t know,” replied Beckett ; 
‘but had I been on board, ud known of the storm 
brewing, the anchor had been up an hour since.” 
The latter part of the remark was not heard by 
Heatherby, who left the hut, followed by all save 
the agitated bride, her husband, and his father. 
Even the priest joined the sailors, in the anxiety of 
the moment. Orrin strove in vain to impart some 
cheerfulness of feeling to his companions ; but his 
own forced attempts yielded to the melancholy 
circumstances of the hour; and in silence they 
awaited tidings and directions from the moving 
spirit on the occasion, the captain of the Sea Bird. 

On leaving the hut, Heatherby and his compan- 
ions moved along the beach of the creek to a bend, 
from which they could distinctly see the schooner, 
quietly and unsuspectingly riding at anchor off 
Windmill point. And scarcely ever did the eye 
rest upon a lovelier scene, than that which now 
presented itself. ‘The moon, two days past the 
full, had just risen over Kent island, and showed a 
silvery path across the broad Chesapeake, formed 
by the reflection on the almost unruffled water. 

But the attention of Heatherby and his party was 
not given to the beauties of the moonlight landscape. 
Every eye was watching the movements of a crowd 
of men, women and children, collected at the 
landing place, where perhaps a dozen boats, inclu- 
ding the barge of the Sea Bird, had been brought 
together, within the last half hour. The populace 
made no noise, and the cause of the unusual 
silence was speedily apparent. It was intended to 
surprise the schooner of the buccaneer ; and eight 
of the twelve boats were soon filled with men, 
armed for the occasion with such weapons as were 
nearest. The glitter of bayonets in each boat 
showed that the regular soldiers were active in the 
business; and the heart of Heatherby more than 
once sunk within him, as he looked from the 
crowded boats, to his only, his narrow home, his 
sole place of refuge amid the dangers that his reck- 
less life gathered around him, the long low schoon- 
er, which he now seemed on thie eve of losing 
for ever. 

The assailants, on shoving off, kept close under 
the shore; and, turning the nearest point, now 
adorned with the tall steam mill of modern times, 
were, fora while, hidden behind it. When they 
next appeared, the barge of the Sea Bird led the 
line, and was filled with soldiers, only ; while the 
glittering bayonets had disappeared from the boats 
that followed after it. “The towns-people will 








leave it to the soldiers, after all,” said Heatherby, 
fas he marked the change of crews which had 
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taken place, since starting. ‘ But why a’nt her 
cable cut, and her sails all spread? Is no one 
awake upon her deck, to save the schooner? Dost 
thou see no stir, Beckett ?”” “‘ None, sir,” answered 
the other; there are but twelve of us ashore, and 
twenty aboard.” “Twenty devils,” replied Heath- 
erby, in tones of increasing excitement ; “ and why 
a’nt they up and at work? Isthe Sea Bird so little 
worth, that they intend surrendering? Do they 
owe me nothing? Do they owe the craft nothing, 
which has stood the tempest to save them? Trai- 
tors! traitors! villains! why don’t ye save that 
which has saved you!” “ They are neither trai- 
tors nor villains in the schooner, captain Giles 
Heatherby,” answered Beckett, to the agitated 
ejaculations of his officer; “wait till the craft’s 
gone, before thou layest so hard on honest men.” 
“ Ha! dog.” cried the other, glad of an object on 
which to vent his feelings ; “ darest thou speak so 
to thy master ?” and he sprang towards Beckett, 
with his hanger drawn, as if to cut him down. He 
stopped suddenly, however, and returning the 
weapon to its scabbard, said, in tones of deep emo- 
tion, ‘‘ Nay, mind me not, my honest Beckett: but 
my boat, my child, my friend, my all on earth or 
on ocean! and [ not there to save her!” Heatherby 
turned towards the vessel, to hide his feelings as 
he spoke. The barge was now alongside, and the 
remaining boats but a few oar-lengths off, and 
rapidly advancing. He saw the first soldier dis- 
tinctly, who ascended the side, cleared the waist- 
cloths, and stood upon the deck. Another, and 
another followed, and still no sign of contest on 
board the schooner. The towns-people even had 


begun to mount the side. ‘Villains! ye have be- | 


trayed me!” shouted the again excited Heatherby, 
‘“‘and may heaven so serve ye, in your hour of 
greatest need But, ah!” the flash of fire arms 
from the Sea Bird now caught his eye, and the 
quick reports came over the water, to where he 
stood. A loud hurra rose from the sailors on the 
beach, at this visible vindication of their comrades. 
“There are boats left still at the landing,” said 
Beckett, approaching Heatherby; “ might we not 
seize them?” “ Why not?” asked the other ; ‘ the 
loss of the schooner be on your head, knave, for 
not telling of this before.””. Few and prompt were 
the commands of Heatherby ; and, followed by-his 
men, in a minute he was at the landing. The wild 
shouts of the buccaneers, their drawn swords, and 
ferocious appearance, as they rushed along the 
beach, drove back the unarmed crowd, remaining 
there; and before the towns-people recovered from 
the panic, Heatherby and his followers were pulling 
might and main, directly for the schooner. 

At this moment, the master recollected Orrin and 
his wife, and hailing the boat alongside, at the helm 
of which was Beckett, he ordered it to the hut, to 
bring them off. The sailors. when they understood 
that obedience would deprive them of all share in 
the defence of the Sea Bird, refused, in loud and bit- 
ter curses, to return to the shore. Finding himself 
disobeyed, Heatherby ran his boat athwart the bow 
of the other, and with a pistol drawn and cocked in 
his right hand, and holding on to the gunwale of 
Beckett’s boat with the left, he threatened death to 
the first one who dared resistance. ‘ Beckett,’’ he 
said, “ the man ashore saved my life, not later than 








two hours since ; and unless he is saved, I cease to 
sail as master of the schooner. Ashore then with 
you, boys,” he added, seeing that his words and 
manner had gained their usual ascendency over the 
crew, and alopting the frank tone, which was more 
natural to him ; “ashore, boys, and see who'll first 
reach the point to starboard there; I with the 
schooner, or you with the passengers. Give way, 
my lads, give way,” he continued, addressing him- 
self to the crews of both boats, as they separated in 
opposite directions—“ give way, for the Sea Bird, 
and the shore.” 

The schooner was still the scene of combat ; 
although the brunt of the fight on board of her was 
evidently maintained between her crew and the sol- 
diers, while the towns-people either sat idly in their 
boats, or appeared in small numbers within the 
waist-cloths. ‘By heavens, the soldiers are too 
strong for them,” said Heatherby. “ Pull, my lads, 
give way for life, one pull more and we are there.” 
And with almost supernatural strength. the sailors 
made the oars crack againas they obeyed the order. 
The persons in the boats alongside, had at first be- 
lieved that Heatherby and his sailors were a rein- 
forcement of their friends; nor were they unde- 
ceived, till they heard the shout of “ Heatherby and 
the Sea Bird,” with which the bueccaneer and his 
companions sprung aboard. And in good time did 
they arrive. The deck was slippery with blood. 
The crew, who had paid dearly for the negligence 
which had permitted their surprise, were nearly 
overcome, when the cry of “ Heatherby and the Sea 
Bird,” ih the well known voice of their commander, 
gave new life to their desperate exertions. “‘ Down 
with the red coats ! Hurra for the free trader! The 
Sea Bird for ever!’’ shrieked the buccaneers, as 
they again rushed upon their opponents like blood 
hounds; ‘“ Take that and that,’’ shouted Heather- 
by, as, discharging his pistols, he flung them at the 
soldiers, and followed them with his cutlass, A 
sailor had, by this time, cut the cable, and the jib 
was now rattling up its stay; yet still the soldiers 
stood their ground, and, from the quarter deck of the 
vessel, continued to maintain the unequal contest, a 
few moments longer. At last Heatherby sprung, 
like a tiger, upon the man who seemed to be the 
chief reliance of hiscompanions. The grapple was 
fierce anddeadly. The soldier fell to the deck, and 
the buccaneer stood unharmed at his side. The 
cry of “ quarter” now came from the lately victori- 
ous assailants, and Heatherby’s voice and exertions 
were employed in procuring it for his enemies. 

“Strike not, save ye are cowards,” he cried, 
throwing up the weapons of his men. ‘“'There’s 
blood enough upon the deck already, to last for 
many along day. Stand off, rascals ; don’t ye see 
they yield?” he continued, as his men sullenly 
obeyed him, and the soldiers, collecting in a group 
on the quarter deck, threw down their arms. 
“ Take your wounded,” he added, addressing him- 
self to them, “and ashore with ye.” The persons 
whom he addressed occupied but short time in de- 
scending into the only boats alongside, those which 
brought Heatherby and his men; for the towns peo- 
ple had long since retreated. Their wounded and 
dead were passed down to them ; _and at last, sho 
ving off, they pulled rapidly for the landing place. 

By this time, the schooner’was under fair way. 
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ante ail was soon set before the gentle breeze, | conveyed to the cabin of the master. By morning 
mich came from the shore: the wounded were | light the tall trees on Thomas’s point were visible 


taken below; the decks washed down; and in 
fifteen minutes after the last soldier had left the 
vessel, few traces remained of the late deadly 
conflict. 

Heatherby walked fore and aft the schooner, 
straining his vision in the direction of the hut in 
hopes of seeing Beckett and his expected com- 
panions. The hut itself was concealed from his 
view by the bend of the shore from which he had 
first witnessed the attack upon his schooner; but 
upon the water between, no sign of the boat was 
visible. Presently a reddish light rose from the 
land, above the hut; and as the vessel opened the 
low building from behind the head-land, it was dis- 
covered to be in flames. Each instant added to the 
brightness of the conflagration; until one gush of 
fire went upward from the combustible materials. 
It glared upon the crowd around it, who had thus 
wreaked their vengeance upon the buecaneer; and 
piercing the dark shadow of the eastern margin of 
the creek, revealed to Heatherby the boat of Bec- 
kett, rowing swiftly toward the schooner. In a 
few minutes, the “boat ahoy” of a sailor was 
answered by the hoarse voice of Beckett—“ friends 
and all safe ;” and the next instant, Orrin and his 
almost lifeless bride were assisted upon deck, and 





only from the mast head of the Sea Bird. 


Some years passed away, when the regular trader 
which visited Annapolis, landed a lady and gentle- 
man with a family of two lovely children, off Wind- 
mill point, in the harbor of the town; and many 
were the sincere greetings which they interchanged 
with the crowd collected at the landing place. The 
spirit of persecution bad passed away ; and it was 
Orrin Lacy, who had returned, to gladden once 
more the eyes of his aged parents ; to become one 
of the most respected inhabitants of Maryland; and, 
in the latter periods of his life, to stand forth as one 
of the most active of the supporters of her indepen- 
dence. 

Of Giles Heatherby but little was generally 
known; although it was shrewdly suspected, that 
his voyages continued for many years after, to the 
waters of the Chesapeake. 


There are some indeed who insist, to this day, 
that the frequent trips of the Sea Bird to the village 
of Baltimore, then jus: settled on the Patapsco, 
furnished the ingenious craftsmen of that place 
with the model of those ‘skimmers of the seas,’ 
whose only rival in speed upon the ocean, is the 
wind that propels them. 
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A Polish Exile Song. 


Yes, with groans my lyre is strung; 

Tears, from Poland’s ruin wrung, 

Flow in music from my tongue,— 
Poland’s tears and Liberty’s. 

England saw our setting sun! 

Britoas, was it wisely done? 

You gave Warsaw to the Hun! 
Why not London, Englishmen ? 


Lo, while Russia’s iron tread, 
Where we died, or whence we fled, 
Shakes the dust of Poland's dead, 
Nations tremble guiltily! 
Poland fell, and they may fall, 
Crushed on Freedoin’s funeral pall! 
But the Lord is Lord of all. 
Thou, oh Father, tremblest not! 


Russia! twice we overthrew 
Hordes of thine to tyrants true! 
Twice we smote, and twice we slew, 
Recreant France, thy conquerors. 
Yet with us was Europe sold! 
Frighted France, and England cold, 
Gaul’s delay, and Britain’s gold 
Bribed the Goth to purchase her. 


Hopeless, homeless do we roam! 

Be revenge our hope and home! 

Thoughts that quench in bloody foam 
Moscow’s fiery funeral ! 

By Polonia’s glory sod, 

Dig thou wide —Polonia’s God! 

lig thou deep, where freemen trod, 
Rasna's grave and Tyranny’s. 








The Lonely Bird. 


From aruin thou art singing, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 
The soft blue air :s ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr’d ; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 
When harps no more are heard ; 
Whence winn’st thou that exulting breath ? 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 
‘To a triumph of glad sounds, 
As from its cavern-dwelling 
\ stream in glory bounds! 
Though the castle echoes eatch no tone 
Of human step or word, 
Though the fires be quench’d, and the feasting 
done, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay ? 

While dirge-notes in the breezes moan 
Through the ivy garla.d heard, 

Come, chant with thy rejoicing tone, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Yet I know a heart, wild singer! 
Like thy forsaken tower, 
Where joy no more may linger, 
Whose love hath left his bower; 
And I knew a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr'd, 
Though it soar fromruin in its glee ; 
O lonely, lonely bird! 
3 
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The Lover’s Devotion. 
If Wisdom’s tongue could make thee mine, 
What maze of learning yet untried, 
But through its mystic paths I’d roam, 
To clasp my labyrinthian bride? _ 
If honey’d words from Cupid’s book 
Might better plead, eftseons I'd prove, 
By dint of such sweet sc v:arship, 
A pedant in the lore of love. 
Should witless thoughts and idiot phrase, 
Strange chance ! thy passion more engage, 
Wisdom’s and Cupid’s leaves I'd burn, 
And study Folly’s vacant page. 
Perchance thou’rt moved by martial deeds? | 
Whate’er my skill in chivalrie, 
Deep wounds with meek and bashful suit 
Shall pay their blushing vows to thee, 


Doth costly treasure tempt thine eye ? 
I'll dig the mine, and as of old 
The fabled Goud woo’d Danae, 
Thy besom seek in showers of gold. 
Can nonght that’s short of tristfull death 
Thy choice and dainty humour feed? 
Then strike! but let the victim kiss 
The hand that doth the cruel deed. 





Sonnet. 


Come to my soul, to me, be not remiss, 
Like Hope, to visit my most great distress ; 
For I will greet thee with a kind caress, 
As true and pure as L.ove’s most holy kiss: 
What are the ills of other worlds, or this, 
Which Love may not forgive, may not redress ; 
And surely, on this earth, the power to bless 
Is the great mystery of human bliss. 
Come, then, Affection; shed such influence 
As morning bears upon her dewy wing ; 
Beams, such as brighten the dull commen sense, 
And tears to weep on ev’ry earthly thing. 
Bring peace, the holy meed of Innocence, 
And with thee, thine own consolation bring. 








Echo Song. 


In thy cavern-hall, 
Echo, art thou sleeping ? 
By the fountain’s fall 
Dreamy silence keeping ? 
Yet one soft note borne 
From the shepherd’s horn 
Wakes thee, Echo, into music leaping! 
Strange, sweet Echo! into music leaping? 


Then the woods rejoice, 
Then glad sounds are swelling. 
From each sister-voice 
Round thy rocky dwelling; 
And their sweetness fills 
All the hollow hills 
With a thousand notes, of one life telling ; 
Softly-mingled notes, of one life telling. 


Echo! in my heart 
These deep thoughts are lying, 
Silent and apart, 
Buried, yet undying; 
Till some gentle tone, 
Wakening, haply, one, 
Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying! 
Strange, sweet Echo! e’en like thee replying! 


Z 








Sister! 


—— 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath pass’d 

In the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies ; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 
Never to thy childhood known; 
Through thy soul a storm hath moved, 
Gentle sister! thou hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath caugnt 
Hours too bright from troubled thought; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream ; 

In the woods and valleys lone, 

Music haunts thee, not thine own- 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain? 
Sister! thou hast loved in vain! 


Tell me not the tale my flower! 

On my bosom pour that shower; 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Bring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d ! 
Ilome alone can give thee rest ; 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 








The Moon. 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new ; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old; 
Why do Llove thee with a faith so true, 
Though thou art changeable, far off, and cold? 


Is’t that thou’rt like the sex I love so well?— 
For ever varying—never still the same ; 

Now full of light, as if but bliss could dwell 
Within a breast of soft reflecting lame— 


RE Ea naa 


Now sharp and pointed, like a little shrew, 
Eager to cut, or hang upon a horn 

Woman has learnt, O Lady Moon! from you 
To look so beauteous e’en mid pet and seorn. 


Now naught but cloud and storm are to be seen, 
And ali to rack is driv’n,—hopes into fears; 

And now, with temper caimed and face serene, 
Thou smilest usinto happiness through tears. 


Anon the cloud, the storm, the tears are gone— 
Tis joysand rapture beaming fill our sky : 
We feel we would but live for this alone; 
We feel for this alone that we would die. 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old; 

Is’t strange I love thee with a faith so true, 
Whenold, or new, or dark, bright, warm, or cold? 





The Lost One; 
Seek by the silvery Darro, 
Where jasmine flowers have blown; 


There hath she left no foot-print ?~— 
Weep, weep, the maid is gone! 


Seek where our Lady’s image 
Smiles o’er the pine-hung steep ; 

Hear ye not there her vespers ? 
Weep for the parted, weep! 


Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
U’ershade her father’s head; 

Are his grey hairs le{t lonely ?— 
Weep! her bright soul is fled' 
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Mive has been a troublous and a perilous life in 
matters of love : no sooner have I emerged from 
one ocean of sighs and tears, than I have plunged 
headlong into another. It is passing strange that I 
never fell into matrimony in my very early days ; 
my father did so, and so did my mother, and also 
my respected grand-dame. She, good soul, original- 
ly Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen married her first 
husband, a Mr. Jeffery Wilson: at sixteen gave 


birth to my mother. Her husband then died without | 


any other issue, leaving her more than well provi- 
ded for. At seventeen she espoused a Mr. Winck- 
worth, who, in his turn, consigned her to single- 
blessedness and a fat dower: after which, having 
quarrelled with all her race, or all her race with her, 


she abjured them and the realm,betook herself tothe | 


Continent, and was barely heard of afterwards. My 
mother, following one part of her example, married 
at sixteen, and enriched the world with me at sev- 
enteen. Fate, however, I suppose, (for I am a be- 
liever in fate,) destined me to— 


“‘ Waste my sweets upon the desert air ;”’ 


and thus only can I account for my escaping all the 
matronly and matrimonial snares that beset me in 
my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had been but a 
short time at , when my health visibly and se- 
riously declined, and the medical men who attended 
me advised a visit to , for its restoration. In 
accordance with their directions, I, nothing loth, 








(for a seat ata desk never was a desideratum with | 


me,) sat out ; and, as I was alone, and was not over- 
enamored of my monosyllabic patronyme, assumed 
one more suited to the euphony of a billet-doux ; and 
having, therefore, re-baptized myself, I made my 
appearance at my journey’s end as Augustus Mon- 
tagu, with, moreover, a dash of black down on my 


upper lip, which I dignified, to my own mind, with | 


the title of moustache. Thus yclept, and thus accou- 
tred, I began my way at : and, by dint of my 
modest looks, a little foppery, and my good name, 
I shortly won my way into a circle of acquaintance. 

At a party to which I had, through these means, 
been asked, I one night met a Madame Perollet, 
whose appearance, and more, her sufferance of my 
attentions, made some impression upon me. She 
was an extremely fine woman, and English, seem- 
ingly about five-and-thirty, though less favored fair 
ones spoke of her having numbered fifty years.— 
Her hair and eyes were of the blackest: her eye- 
lashes of the same color, and long, thick and silky : 
her complexion fair, but not ruddy, such as best 
contrasts with, and best becomes, the raven lock ; 
her features were more beautiful in their expression 
than in their individuality, although then even they 
were beautiful ; her teeth were the finest I ever 
saw ; and] opine no womancan lay claim to beauty 
who cannot show, nay, even display her teeth. She 
bore an easy, dignified, and complacent smile ; her 
figure was of the strictest proportions, and her car- 





consequently amiable. She was a widow, too: and 
with all these qualifications, of course was greatly 
sought after by the men. But she had sense and 
caution: and while she smiled on all, and enamor- 
ed many, she never gave more than hope, and pre- 
served all her own freedom. The women; who 
wished her dead or married, consequently called 
her a coquette, and some of the vieux garcons agreed 
with them—but this was suspicious evidence: while 
the younger men, whom the aunts and mothers of 
standing spinsters admonished to beware of the 
widow, only bowed, and then turned on their heel 
to laugh. 


son most graceful : moreover, she was rich, and 
| 
| 


The first time I met her, a glove which she drop- 
ped, and which I proffered her, gave me an oppor- 
tunity of opening a conversation with her. At first 
conscious of my youth, I hesitated a little, although 

my looks bespoke an age riper, by some years, than 
I had attained ; but her answers were so mild, so 
suave, and so condescending,—her manner to me so 
kind and easy,—and her whole conduct so engaging 
and assuring, that before i left her, I had, although 
blushingly, adventured on some little gallant badi- 
nage, for which, to the mortification of my elder 
competitors, she shook her little delicate finger at 
me, and tapped me with her fan. Encouraged thus, 
I might have proceeded farther: but as she knew 
how to commence a conquest, so she knew how to 
continue one ; and assuming a dignity, not violent, 
but perceptible, she restrained my further advances; 
and being even then sensible that an independent 
| respect is the surest way to a woman’s heart, (for I 
had begun to think of hers,) I contented myself, for 
| that time, by expressing a hope that I should have 
| the happiness to meet her again, and bowed myself 
| away. 
That night I rose fifty per cent. in my own es- 
|teem. ‘“ Truly,” said I to myself, “the man whom 
that woman distinguishes must own, some attrac- 
tions: she is a lovely and an intellectual specimen 
_of her sex; to possess the love of such a one would 
be something to pride one’s self on. What honor 
is the love of a giddy, indiscriminating girl, who 
runs the market of matrimony with her heart in her 
hand eager to bestow it on the first bidder 7—Truly, 
I'll be a chapman no more for such common wares. 
| But, vanity! vanity! Can the rich, beautiful, sought, 
and at an age when prudence has mastered passion, 
think of such a one asme? Yet she seemed very 
kind.” “ But kindness never marries,” said a still, 
small voice. “ Yet she ofttimes gives birth to love,” 
I thought in answer. “ But she Is wealthy, has a 
| wide range for choice,is a widow, and has the whole 
town after her,” replied my monitor. “ True, true,” 
I whispered ; “but she has interested me, and by 
I'll try it!” 
Again we met—“Et je contais encore quelques 
fleurettes.’”’ The widow smiled at them, and threat- 
i ened, if I persisted, to reprove me. “Cela va bien,” 
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said I to myself, and I retired; for my vanity, or 
little else, was as yet interested. 

A third time we met. ‘Now then, Ephraim,” 
said I, “for the coup d’essai—this time you must be 
serious and distant, and if she has thought upon 
you, the result will tell.” I approached her with a 
low and most respectful reverence; inquired after 
her health ; without giving her time to answer,made 
some dry remarks on the wet weather; broached 
a recent murder; remarked on the Almanac, and 
the last new flounce ; and was retiring, when she 


said— - 
«“ But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a 


commission, if you can find time to execute it for 
”? 


me. 

I assured her I was at her service. 

“ Then you will have the goodness to see my car- 
riage ordered here at twelve, as Ihave been out all 
the week, and am fatigued. Perhaps you will let 
me know when it is at the door, as I don’t wish to 
be seen Jeaving so early.” 

«“ Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought I ;— 
“cela va du mieux.” And thanking her for the 
honor of her commands in a tone of deep and grate- 
ful respect, I left her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock came, I made my 
way toher. She was seated near the door, and 
whispering to her (for the secresy she wished me 
to practise gave me the privilege to do so) that the 
carriage was ready, I offered myself as her escort 
to it. She accepted my offer, and placed her arm 
within mine ; as she did so, I felt a fluttering in my 
heart I was unprepared for, and as the staircase was 
deserted, I looked up in trembling and confusion 
into her face, and perceived she looked at me. One 
instant our eyes met, and the next they were cast 
down or averted, and I thought the confusion was 
mutual—I positively shook. As I handed her into 
the carriage, I stammered out an expression of hope 
that she would feel relieved from her fatigue next 
day, and beg gged her permission to call and i inquire 
after her health in the morning : a gracious smile, 
and a graceful inclination of the head, answered me, 
and the coach drove off. 

“Fool,” said I, as I slowly re-ascended, “to match 
your puny wits against a woman’s charms and 
wiles! Your own weak snares have entrapped 
you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more 
than ordinary care, I found myselfabouttwoo’clock, 
with a very unsettled pulse, at Madame Perollet’s 
door; and being announced, was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where the widow was seated on a 
couch, ata small and elegantly carved writing table, 
drawing her smal] white hands over some invitation 
cards. The usual inquiries made and answered, 
our conversation turned on the previous night’s par- 
ty, and she told me she was busy when I entered 
writing cards for,one of her own. 

“ Butdo you know,” she said, “I write so little 
lately that my hand is quite stiff, and I am so awk- 
ward. See,” said she, laying it over the table to 
me, “see how I have blacked my fingers with the 
ink.” 

“Indeed,” said I, rising and advancing to the ta- 
ble, and with an affectation of short sight, taking 
her hand in mine, to examine it. “This ink of yours 
is a most sacrilegious violator. Would you permit 


me,” I added, as she drew her hand away, “ to fin- 
ish your task ?” 

“ Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating 
her place to me, “you will oblige me much, if you 
_— undertake that kind office for me.” 

‘“‘ Rather say for myself,” said 1; for I fear I am 
selfish in seeking the pleasure I ask.” 

She made me no reply, but smiled and placed 
herself opposite, with a list of names to dictate. 

“ What is this ?” said I, taking up the last she had 
finished. “This is my name. Am I the only Mr. 
Montagu of your acquaintance ?” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“ And am I to have the honor of attending you?” 

“If,” she answered, “no better, no more agree- 
able engagement.” 

‘‘ Heavens !” said I, “ what better, what more 
agreeable engagement is it possible I could have ? 
what other engagement could induce me to forego 

” 





“ Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “I will read 
the names.” 

“T thank you—but, madam,” I resumed, “ you 
must first permit me to thank you for the honor you 
have done me, or you will make me believe you 
think so meanly of me as to deem me insensible to 
hy 

“If your thanks are on each occurrence of the 
occasion to be as fervent,” said the widow, “I fear 
the task will soon be irksome to you, for I have just 
made up my mind, if you will promise to write all 
my cards, and be a little more sedate in your grati- 
tude, to put your name down in my book for the 
season.” 

“Is it possible, Madam? then will I be sworn, 
like the Hebrew copyist, never to pen aught else ; 
and will attend you, too happy as your bidden,your 
bounden scribe—nay, but there is no room for that 
dubious smile—I will swear.” 

“ Don’t pray,” she replied ; “‘ remember, if you 
write for me only, how many damsels will die for 
lack of the elegant food of your billets-doux !” 


“ Not one, [assure you, Madam; if I have pollu- 
ted paper with a line to woman since my arrival, 








or dared to harbor thoughts of more than one, and 
she, one to whom I can never presume to aspire—” 


“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu? but pray re- 
member my cards. I fear you will make a very 
negligent amanuensis.” 

“« There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal 
her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “I don't 
wish to confess you.” 

“And yet, Madam, I answered, “ you could ab- 
solve me.” 

“ Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, “ do, 
pray, think of my cards, or I must write them ; and 
only see how that nasty ink has stained my fin- 
gers.” 

“Tt only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the 
rest,”’ I said. 

“ But yet you would not like it if the hand were 


” 





yours 
“If it were mine—if it could ever be mine,” said 


I, warming as I spoke, and raising it to my lips. 
‘“‘ Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu; see 
now how you have kept your promise, not one card 
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written—oh fie! and now we really must leave it | 


till to-morrow, for I must go out.” 

“T hope not,” I said. “Iwill complete them aa 
stantly.” 

“ But, indeed, I must go out.” 

“'To-morrow then, perhaps, you will permit me | 
to show my industry ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ if you will promise, very faith- | 
fully, really to write.” 

‘« As closely as a pundit, on my honor:” and once 
more pressing her hand, and having fully received 
pardon for my sins, I withdrew. 

The next day and the next, our seats were re- 
sumed. I pen in hand, Madame with her pocket- 
book ; but still the cards remained stationary. Not 
so with other matters: I progressed in love and 
boldness, until I won from the widow’s lips a con- 
fession of regard, and the sweetest assurance of it 
that lips can give. Never did love sit so lightly or 
so happily on me, though my passion for Matilde, | 
for that she told me was her name, was ardent; and 
she was beautiful, fascinating, and every way en- 
gaging ; but she was not to be treated with contin- 


ual scenes, and her own demonstration of love were | 


of that nature which satisfied without ever exciting 
the heart. We felt rather than told each other’s 


— A AL 





About four months I led in this way a very happy 
life, when it was agreed we should be married: a 
contrat de mariage was necessary, and I was to wait 
upon a notary to instruct him te prepare it. To 


_ enable me to do do so, Matilde explained to me the 


nature and amount of her property, which was ain- 
ple. 

“ And now, Augustus,”’ said she, “ I must own, I 
have deceived you in one point.” 

“Indeed !” said I. “Iam sure it is ina very 
venial one,” 

«It is so indeed ; but it is necessary I should now 
explain it to you—my name is not Matilde Peroilet.’ 

“Indeed!” said I, at the same time thinking to 
myself how easy a way this confession would make 
for my own on the same subject. 

“ ‘That name I assumed to escape the importuni- 
ties of relations in Europe. Listen, and you shall 
soon be made acquainted with the brief story of my 
life. My maiden name, you must know, was Simp- 
son.” 

“Indeed !”" I said, “we have that name already 
in our family.” 

“On my first marriage with Mr. Wilson——” 

“Who ?” I cried. 


‘“¢ Wilson !” she answered. 





hopes, and thoughts, and wishes, and I enjoyed se- | 
renely what I had before and have often since | 
squandered in unnecessary or unavailing suffering. | 
Her actions spoke more than her words, and I was | 
too proud of her to doubt her for her silence—her, 
and her only have I loved rationally—I loved her | 
as a woman; others I have adored as angels, till | 
adoration became torture; and I have phrenzied 


My hair stood on end—‘‘ Were you married a se- 
cond time ?” 

“Twas.” 

“'To whom ?” 

“ To Mr. Winckworth.” 

“ Winckworth !” [exclaimed, “Simpson, Wil- 
son, Winckworth! Heavens! you are my grand- 


myself in seeking and worshipping their attributes. | mother !”” 

















Advice for Young Ladies. 


Tue education of young ladies has undergone 
an infinate number of changes. For a long period, 
nothing was thought of but teaching them dancing, 
music and painting, without paying the smallest at- 
tention to the cultivation of their minds. After | 
spending twelve years in teaching them to dress | 
elegantly, to dance gracefully, to sing and to play | 
on musical instruments in the most dashing man- | 
ner, they were married from motives cf ambition, 
or suitableness of rank and fortune, and were then 
pushed forward into the world, with this grave ad-| 
vice:—“Go, be modest and unaffected; let your 
inclinations be always sound and moderate ; never 
fascinate any one—it would be a crime; and above 
all things, be always insensible to the praise you 
may receive for your personal beauty and accom- 
plishments.” One may easily conceive the effect 
of such advice on a young lady of sixteen, who du- 
ring the intervals of her occupations, has never 
been able to think of anything but the happiness | 
and the glory of obtaining the distinguished success 
at a ball or a concert. 
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Preservation of Flowers. 

A few grains of salt dropped into the water in 
which flowers are kept tend greatly to preserve 
them from fading, and will keep them fresh and in 
bloom double the period that pure water will. 





Femaie Influence. 

Every where through the circle of her imter- 
course, her influence is felt like the dew of heaven, 
gentle, silent and unseen, yet pervading and effici- 
cut. But in the domestic circle its power is con- 
centrated, and is like the life-giving beams of the 
sun, awakening, illustrating, and almost creating 
the moral aspect of the scene. To speak first of 
the filial relation—none can conceive how much a 
daughter may promote the comfort, and the moral 
benefit of her parents, but those who have seen the 
female character exhibited under the influence of 
an enlightened understanding and an improved 
heart; which by their mutual action, have pro- 
duced the most extended views of duty with the 
strongest desire to fill it. As asister, a female may 
exert a most important influence. With no strong 
counteracting circumstances, she may give what 
features she pleases to the moral and intellectual 
character of those with whom she is connected in 
this relation. All the sweet endearments of mutual 
affection and confidence will give weight to her in- 
finence but it is as a Mother, that woman has all the 
powers with which the munificence of her divine 


Benefactor has endowed her, matured tothe highzst - 


perfection, and exercised in their greatest strength. 








Be not forward, but friendly and courteous, ‘the 
first to salute, hear and answer, and’ be not pensive 
when it is a time to converse. 
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TAH MIROCO, THE INDIAN WIFE; 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
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Taumtroo was the daughter of a powerful Sioux 
chieftain; and she was the only being ever known 
to turn the relentless old man from a savage pur- 
pose.—Something of this influence was owing to 
her infantile beauty ; but more to the gentleness of 
which that beauty was in emblem. “Hers was a 





species of loveliness rare among Indian girls Her 
figure had the flexible grace so appropriate to pro- 
tected and dependant women in refined countries: 

her ripe, pouting lip, and dimpled cheek wore the 

pleading air of aggrieved childhood; and her dark | 
eye had such an habitual expression of timidity and | | 
fear, that the young Sioux called her the ‘ Startled | | 
Fawn.’ 

I know not whether her father’s broad lands or | 
her own appealing beauty, was the most powerful | 
cause of admiration; but certain it is, Tahmiroo | 
was the unrivalled belle of the Sioux. She wasa 
creature all formed for love. her downcast eye, 
her trembling lip, and her quiet submissive motion, 
all spoke its language; yet various young chief- 
tains had in vain sought her affections, and when 
her father urged her to strengthen his power by an 
alliance, she answered him only by her tears. 


This state of things continued until 1765, when 
a company of French traders came to reside there, 
for the sake of deriving profit from the fur trade. 
Among them was Florimond de Rance, a young 
indolent Adonis, whom pure ennui had led from | 
Quebec to the Falls of St. Anthony. His fair, 
round face, and studied foppery of dress might have 
done little toward gaining the heart of the gentle 
Sioux, but there was a deference and courtesy in | 
his manner, which the Indian never paysto degra- 
ded women, and Tahmiroo’s deep sensibilities 
were touched by it. A more careful arrangement 
of her rude dress, an anxiety to speak his language 
fluently, and a close observance of European cus- 
toms soon betrayed the subtle power, which was 
fast making her its slave. The ready vanity of 
the Frenchman quickly perceived it. At first he 
encouraged it with that sort of undefined pleasure, 
which man always feels in awakening strong af- 
fection in the hearts of even the most insignificant. 
Then the idea that, though an Indian, she was a_ 
princess, and that her father’s extensive lands on’ 
the Missouri were daily becoming of more conse- | 
quence to his ambitious nation, led him to think of. 
marriage with her as a desirable object. Hiseyes | 
and his manner had said this, long before the old | 
chief began to suspect it: and he allowed the wily 
Frenchman to twine himself almost as closely a- 
round the more yielding soul of his darling child. 


Though exceedingly indolent by nature, Flori- 
mond de Rance had acquired skill in many grace- 
ful arts, which excited the wonder of the savages. 
He fenced well enough to foil the most expert an- 
tagonist, and in hunting, his rifle was sure to car- 
ry death to the game. These accomplishments, 
and the facility with which his pliant nation con- 





form to the usages of savage life, made him a uni- 
versal favorite, and at his request, he was formally 
adopted as one of the tribe. But conscious as he 
was of his power, it was long before he dared to 
ask for the daughter of the haughty chief. When 
he did make the daring proposition, it was received 
with a still and terrible wrath, that might well 


frighten him from his purpose. Rage showed it- 
| self only in the swelling veins and clenched hand 
of the old chief. With the boasted coldness and 


_self posession of an Indian, he answered, “There 
are Sioux girls enough for the poor pale faces that 
come among us. A ‘king’s s daughter weds the son 
of a king. Eagles must sleep in an eagle’s nest.” 


In vain Tahmiroo knelt and supplicated. In 
vain she promised that Florimond de Rance would 
adopt all his enmities and all his friendships; that 
in hunting and in war, he would be an invaluable 


‘treasure The chief remained inexorable. Then 


Tahmiroo no longer joined in the dance, and the 
old men noticed that her rich voice was silent 
when they passed her wigwam. The light of her 
beauty began to fade and the bright vermillion cur- 
rent, which mantled under her brown cheek, be- 
came sluggish and pale. The languid glance cast 
on the morning sun and the bright earth, entered 
into her father’s soul. He could not see his beau- 
tiful child thus wasting away. He had long avert- 
ed his eyes, whenever he saw Florimend de Rance; 
but one day when he crossed his hunting path, he 
laid his hand on his shoulder, and pointed to Tah- 
miroo’s dwelling. Nota word was spoken. The 
proud old man, and the blooming lover entered it 
together. 'Tahmiroo was seated in the darkest cor- 
ner of the wigwam, her head leaning on her hand, 
her basket work tangled beside her, and a bunch 
of flow ors that the village maidens had brought her, 
scai’ ed and withering at her feet. The chief 
looked upon her with a vehement expression of 
love which nope but stern countenances can wear. 
“'Tahmiroo,” he said in a subdued tone, “go to 
the wigwam of the stranger, that your father may 
again see you love to look on the rising sun, and 
the opening flowers,” There was mingled joy 
inthe upward glance of the ‘ Startled Fawn’ of the 
Sioux; and when Florimond de Rance saw the 
light of her mild eye, suddenly and timidly veiled 
by its deeply fringed lid, he knew that he had lost 
none of his power. 


The marriage song was soon heard in the royal 
wigwam and the young adventurer became the son 
of a king. 

Months and years passed on, and found Tahmi- 
roo the same devoted, submissive being. Her 
husband no longer treated her with the umform 
gallantry ofa lover. He was notoften harsh; but 
he adopted something of the coldness and indiffer- 
ence of the nation he had joined. 'Tahmiroosome- 
times wept in secret, but so much of fear had lately 
mingled with her Jove, that she carefully concealed 
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her grief from him who had ocasioned it. When 
she watched his countenance with that pleading, | 
innocent look, which had always characterized | 
her beauty, she sometimes would obtain a glance 


wilderness is painfully alive to the sting of scorn. 


Sometimes her placid nature was disturbed by a 


strange jealousy of her own child. “TI love Victoire 
only because she is the daughter of Florimond,’ 


such as he had given her in former days, and then ‘thought she; ‘and why, oh! why does he not love 
her heart would leap like a frolicksome lamb, and | me for being the mother of Victoire?’ 


she would live cheerfully on the remembrance of | 
lence alle, through many wearisome days of si- 


It was too evident, that de Rance wislied his 


| daughter should be estranged from her mother, and 


breaking deviect. Never was woman in her heart | her mother’s people. With all members of the tribe, 


timonials of love, a 


satisfied with such slight tes- | out of his own family he sternly forbade her having 


Florimond chose to fish,*Bis gentle Sioux girl. If | any intercourse ; and even there he kept her con- 
oars, rather than he should sufvJd herself ply the |stantly employed in taking dancing lessons from 


gaudy canoe her father had given her¢ 3 and the | 
be seen gliding down the stream, whi 
dipped her oars in unison with the soft, rich voice, 
and the indolent Frenchman lay sunk in luxurious 
repose. She had learned his religion; but for her- 
self she never prayed. The cross he had given 
her was always raised in supplication for him; and 
if he but looked unkindly on her, she kissed it and 
invoked its aid in agony of soul. She fancied the 
sounds of his native land might be dear to him, and 
she studied his language with a patience and perse- 
verence to which the savage /ias seldom been known 
to submit. She tried to imitate the dresses she had 
heard him describe, and if he looked with a pleased 
eye on any ornament she wore, it was always re- 
served to welcome his return. Yet, for all this la- 
vishness of love, she asked but kind approving 
looks, which cost the giver nothing. Alas, for the 
perverseness of man, in scorning the affection he 
ceases to doubt! The little pittance of love, for 
which poor Tahmiroo’s heart had yearned so 
much, was seldom given.—Her soul was a perpet- 
ual prey to anxiety and excitement; and the quiet 
certainty of domestic bliss was never her allotted 
portion. There were, however, two beings, on 
whom she could pour forth her whole flood of ten- 
derness, without reproof or disapointment. She 
had given birth to a son and daughter, of uncom- 
mon promise. Victoire, the eldest, had her father’s 
beauty, save in the melting dark eye, with its plain- 
tive expression, and the modest drooping of its silk. 
enlash. Her cheeks had just enough of the Indian 
hue to give them a warm, rich colouring ; and such 
was her early maturity, that at thirteen years of age, 
her tall figure combined the graceful elasticity of 
youth, with the majesty of womanhood. She had 
sprung up at her fathers feet, with the sudden luxu- 
riance of a tropical flower; and her matured lovli- 
ness aroused all the tenderness and energy within 
him. It was with mournful interest he saw her leap- 
ing with the chase, with her bounding, sylphlike 
joy: and he would sigh deeply when he observed 
her oar rapidly cutting the waters of the Missouri, 
while her boat flew over the surface of the stream 
like a wild bird in sport—and the gay young crea- 
ture would wind round among the eddies, or dart 
forward with her hair streaming on the wind, and 
her lips parted with eagerness. Tahmiroo did not 
understand the nature of his emotions; She thought 
in the simplicity of her heart, that silence and sad- 
ness were the nature of the white man’s love; but 
when he turned his reckless gaze from his daughter 
to her she met an expression which troubled her. 
Indifference had changed into contempt; and 
woman’s soul, whether in the drawing rooni or 


himself, and obtaining various branches of learning 


le Tateften | from an old Catholic priest, whom he had solicited 
lto reside with him for that purpose. But this kind 


perpel’as irksome to the Indian girl, and she was 
try her at¥eC®¢aping the vigilance of her father, te 
noe over the watt“¢ woods, or guide her pretty ea- 
impossible to eratif De Rance had long thought it 

ee > «mbitious views for his 


daughter, without removing nv. Qden the etweetions 
of her savage home, and each dityr cabuaice 
convinced him more and more of the Aer : 

: of this 
conclusion. 

To favor his project he assumed an affectionate 
manner towards his wife, for he well knew that 
| one look or word of kindness would at any time 
win back all her love. When the deep sensibilities 
of her warm heart were roused, he would ask for 
leave to sell her lands; and she in her prodigality 
of tenderness would have given him any thing, 
‘even her own life, for such smiles as he then 
bestowed. The cld chief was dead, and there was 
‘no one to check the unfeeling rapacity of the 
Frenchman. Tracts after tracts of Tahmiroo’s 
valuable land were sold, and the money remitted 
to Quebec, whither he had the purpose of convey- 
ing his children, on the pretence of a visit, but in 
reality with the firm intention of never again be- 
helding his deserted wife. ; 

A company of Canadian traders, happened to 
visit the falls of St. Anthony, just at this junction, 
and Florimond de Rance took the opportunity to 
apprise Tahmiroo of his intention to educate Vic- 
toire at one of the convents in Quebec. The Sioux 
pleaded with all the earnestness of a mother’s elo- 
quence, but she pleaded in vain. Victoire and her 
father joined the company of traders, on Canada. 
Tahmiroo knelt and fervently besought that she 
might accompany them. She would stay out of 
sight, she said, they should not be ashamed of her, 
among the great white folks of the east, and if she 
could but live where she could see them every day, 
she should die happier. 

‘Ashamed of you! and you the daughter of a 
Sioux king! exclaimed Victoire proudly, and, with 
a natural impulse of tenderness, fell on her mother’s 
neck and wept. 

‘ Victoire, ’tis time to depart! said her father stern- 
ly. The sobbing girl tried to release herself; but 
she could not. T'ahmiroo embraced her with the 
energy of despair; for, after all her doubts and 
jealousies, Victoire was the darling child of her 
bosom-—she was so much: the image of Florimond 
when he first said he loved. ‘Woman let her go!’ 
exclaimed de Rance, exasperated by the length of 
the parting scene. Tahmiroo raised her eyes 











anxiously to his face, and she saw that his arm was 














expired. Tahmiroo met him with the most chilling 
indifference, and listened to him with a vacant look, 
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raised to strike her to the earth. She stood un- 
moved to receive the intended blow from the up- 
lifted arm of her husband. 

‘I am a poor daughter of the Sioux; oh! why 
did you marry me?’ exclaimed she, in a tone of 
passionate grief. 

‘For your father’s lands,’ said the Frenchman 
coldly. 

This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmirvo 
with a piercing shriek fell on the earth, and hid her 
face im the grass. She knew not how long she re- 
mained there. Her highly wrought feelings’ had 
brought on a dizziness of the brain; and she was 
conscious only of a sensation of sicknes, accompa- 
nied by the sounds of receding voices. When she 
recovered, she found herself alone with Louis, | 
little boy, then about six years old. The Chia and 
wandered there, after the traders had Sire: “bee had 

having in vain tried to waken nd’ slept on bin her 


laid himself down at her sie deed Titealean : din 
and arrows. From 


gli submissive countenance gave 
oe a ond lofty manner ; and she, who had 
always 2een SO gentle, became as bitter and impla- 
eadie as the most blood thirsty of her tribe. In little 
Louis all the strong feelings of her soul were cen- 
tered ; but even and unwonted fierceness. Her only 
care seemed tu be, to make him like his grand-father; 
and to instil a deadly hatred of white men; and the 
boy learned his lessons well. He was the veriest 
little savage that ever let fly an arrow. To his mo- 
ther alone he yielded any thing like submission; and 
the Sioux were proud to hail the haughty child as 
their future chieftain. 

Such was the aspect of things on the shores of the 
Mississippi, when Florimond de Rance came among 
them after an absence of three years. He was in- 
duced to make this visit, partly from a lingering cu- 
riosity to see his boy, and partly from the hopes of 
obtaining more land from the yielding Tahmiroo. 
He affected much contrition for his past conduct, and 
promised to return with Victoire, before the year 


as if she heard bim not. It was only when he spoke 
to her boy, that he could arouse her from this apparent 
lethargy. On this subject she was all suspicion.— 
She had a sort of undefined dread that he too would 
be carried away from her; and she watched over 
him like a she wolf, when her young is in danger. 

Her fears were not unfounded ; for Florimond de 
Rance did intend by demonstrations of fondness, and 
glowing descriptions of Quebec, to kindle in the 
mind of his son a desire to accompany him. 

‘'Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, which 

she,had so carefully instilled, would prove a suffici- 
ent shield, but many weeks had not elapsed, before 
she saw that Louis was fast yielding himself up to 
the fascinating power, which had enthralled her own 
youthful spirit. With this discovery came horrible 
thoughts of vengeance ; and more than once, she had 
nearly nerved her soul to murder the father of jaer 
son; but she could not. Something in his features 
reminded her of the devoted young Frenchman who 
had carried her quiver through the woods, and kissed 
the moccasin he stooped to lace, and she could not 
kill him. 

The last cutting blow was soon given to the heart 
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| of the Indian Wife. Young Louis full of boyish cu- 
| riosity, expressed a wish to go with his father, though 
he, at the same time promised a speedy return. He 
had always been a stubborn boy ; and she felt now 
as if her worn out spirit would vainly tend against 
his wilfulness. With that sort of resigned stupor, 
which often indicates approaching insanity, she 
yielded to his request, exacting, however, a prompi 
that he would sail afew miles down the Mi- * 

with her, the day before his departuyance was at a 

_ The day arrived. Florimg~%o decked herself in 
distance on business. _., She had worn on the day of 
the garments and “selected the gaudiest wampum 
her marrige little Louis. 
be 1y do you put these on?’ said the boy. 

“Because Tahmiroo will no more see her son 
in the land of the Sioux,’ said she mournfully, an : 
when her father meets her in the Spirit Land, he 
will know the beads he gave her.” 

She took the wondering boy by the hand and 
led him to the river side. There lay the canoe her 
father had given her when she left him for the 
‘wigwam of the stranger.’ It was faded and 
bruised now, and so were all her hopes. She 
looked back on the hut, where she had spent her 
brief term of happiness, and its peacefulness seem- 
ed a mockery of her misery. And was she—the 
lone the wretched, the desperate and deserted one 
—was she the “ Startled Fawn” of the Sioux, for 
whom contending chiefs had asked in vain?’ The 
remembrance ofall her love and all her wrongs 
came up before her memory, and death seemed 
more pleasant to her than the gay dance she once 
loved so well. But then her eye rested on her 
boy—and, O God! with what an agony of love! 
It was the last vehement struggle of a soul all form- 
ed for tenderness. ‘We will go the Spirit Land 
together,, she exclaimed. ‘ He cannot come there 
to rob me. 

She took Louis in her arms, as if he had been a 
feather, and springing into the boat, she guided it 
toward the falls of St. Anthony. Mother, mother! 
the canoe is going over the rapids!’ screamed the 
frightened child. ‘My father stands on the waves 
and beckons me!’ said she. The boy looked at 
the horribly fixed expression of her face, and 
shrieked aloud for help. 

The boat went over the cataract. Louis de 
Rance was seen no more. He sleeps with the 
‘ Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux in the waves of the 
Mississippi! The story is well remembered by 
the Indians of the present day; and when a mist 
gathers over the falls, they often say,‘ Let us not 
hunt to-day. A storm will certainly come; for 
Tahmiroo and her son are going over the Falls of 
St. Anthony. 














A petulent old lady having refused a suitor to 
her neice, he expostulated with her, plainly to 
divulge her reasons. “I see the villain in your 
face,” said she. “That is a personal reflection, 


madam,” replied the lover. 








Flattery is a great defect in friendship, and shows 
the want of sincerity of the person that uses it, and 
his ill opinion of the person whem he flatters. 
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THE LOVER’S STRATAGEM. 


A TALE. 


—p 


One fine winter evening, early in the present 
century, Colonel and his maiden sister, Patty, 
were sitting, one on each side of adelightful hickory, 
fire, enjoying their otium cum dignitate, without 
any interruption, for neither of them had spoken a 
word for at least an hour; and that, considering the 
sex of Miss Patty, was certainly very remarkable. 
The colonel was sitting cross-legged in a great arm 
chair, with his pipe in one hand, newspaper in the 
other, spectacles on—fast asleep. Miss Patty was 
moving herself gently backward and forward in a 
low rocking-chair. Close at her feet was her cat, 
while Carlo was stretched out at full length on the 
rug in front of the fire, and like his master—sound 
asleep. 

At length the colonel, rousing from his nap, took 
off his spectacles, and rubbed his eyes, then glanc- 
ing them ata huge pile of papers that lay on the 
table near him, said, yawning at the same time 
most emphatically,—“I wish Henry was here to 
help me about my rents.” “Well, I really wish 
he was,” answered his sister. “I can’t expect him 
this month, yet,” yawned the colonel. ‘“ Hadn’t 
you better send for him? said his sister. Upon 
this the dog got up and walked towards the door. 
“Where are you going, Carlo?” said the old gentle- 
man. 

The dog looked in his master’s face, wagged his 
tale a little, but never said a word, and pursued his 
way towards the door; and as he could not very 
well open it himself, Miss Patty got up and opened 
itforhim. 'The Colonel seemed perfectly satisfied, 
and was composing himself for another nap, when 
the loud and joyful barking of the dog, announcing 
the approach of some one, induced him to alter his 
determination. Presently the door opened and a 
young man gaily entered the room. 


“ Why, William Henry, is that you?” said Aunt 
Patty. ‘Henry, my boy, I’m heartily glad to see 
you,” said the Colonel, getting entirely out of his 
chair, and giving his nephew a substantial shake of 
the hand. “ Pray what has brought you home so 
suddenly?” “Oh! I don’t know,” said Henry. 
‘It’s rather dull in town, so I thought I would just 
step up and see how you all come on.” “ Well, 
I'm glad to see you—sit down,” said the Colonel. 
“‘ So do,” said his sister. ‘‘ There, aunt, is a bottle 
of the first-rate stuff for you—and here, uncle, is 
one of capital Maraschino.” “Thank you, my 
boy,” said the Colonel. “ Positively, it does my 
heart zood to see you in such fine spirits.” 

“* 4» mine too,” said his sister. 

Henry, anxious either to help his uncle or him- 
self, I cannot tell which, broke the seal from the 
top of the bottle of cordial, and drew the cork, 
while Aunt Patty got some glasses. 





’ 


“Well, my boy,” said the Colonel, whose good 
humour increased every moment, “‘ what’s the news 
in B ? any thing happened.” 





‘“‘ No—yes,” said Henry ;.‘‘ I have got one of the | 








best jokes to tell you that you ever heard of in your 
life.” 

‘“‘ Come, let’s have it,” said he, filling his glass. 

“Well, you must know,” said Henry, “that 
while I was in town I met with an old and parti- 
cular friend of mine, about my own age. About 
two months ago he fell desperately in love with a 
young girl, and wants to marry her, but dares not 
without the consent of his uncle, a very fine old 
gentleman, as rich as Creesus—do take a little 
more cordial.” ‘“ Why, don’t his uncle wish him 
to marry?” “Oh! yes, but there is the rub. He 
is very anxious that Bill should get a wife, but he’s 
terribly afraid that he’d be taken in. Because it is 
generally understood that he is to be the old gentle- 
man’s heir. And for this reason his uncle, although 
very liberal in every thing else, suspects that every 
young lady that pays his nephew the least attention, 
of being a fortune hunter. 

“ The old rip,” said the Colonel ; “ why can’t he 
let the boy have his own way ?” 

“I think as much,” said Patty. 

“ Well, how did he manage ?” said the Colonel. 


“Why,” said Henry, “he was in a confounded 
pickle. He was afraid to ask his uncle’s consent 
right out; he could not manage to let him see the 
girl, for she lives at some distance. But he knew 
that his uncle enjoyed a good joke, and was an 
enthusiastic admirer of beauty. So, what does he 
do—but go and have her miniature taken, for she 
was extremely beautiful, besides being intelligent 
and accomplished.” 

‘‘ Beautiful ! intelligent ! and accomplished !” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, “pray, what objection could 
the old fool have to her?” “Why—she is not 
worth a cent,” said Henry. “Fudge,” said the 
Colonel; I wish I had been in the old chap’s 
place—but how did he get along ?” 

‘** Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, and 
as it was about time for collecting rents, he thought 
it would make the old gentleman good-natured if 
he went home and offered to assist him.—And so, 
after answering all inquiries, he takes the miniature 
out of his pocket, and handed it to his uncle, asked 
him how he liked it—telling him that a particular 
friend lent itto him, The old gentleman was in an 
ecstacy of delight, and declared he would give the 
world to see a woman as handsome as that, and 
that Bill might have her.” “Ha! shouted the 
Colonel, “the old chap was well come up with. 
The best joke I ever heard of—but was she really 
beautiful?” The most angelic creature I ever saw,” 
said Henry. “But you can judge for yourself. 
He lent me the picture, and knowing your taste that 
way, I brought it for you to look at.” Here Henry 
took it out of his pocket and handed it to his uncle, 
at the same time refilling his glass. Aunt Patty 
got out of her chair to look at the picture. “ Well 
now, if that ain't a beauty.” “ You may well say 
that sister,” said the Colonel.—“ Shoot me, if [don't 
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wish I had been in Bill’s place. Deuce take it, 
why didn’t you get the girl yourself Harry? The 
most beautiful creature I ever laid my eyes on! 
I'd give a thousand dollars for such a niece.” 
“Would you?” said Henry, patting the dog. “ Yes, 
that I would,” said the Colonel, “and nine thou- 
sand more upon the top of it, and that makes ten 
thousand—shoot me, if | wouldn’t!” “Then Pll 
introduce her to you to-morrow,” said Henry. And 
so he did; and in due time they were married. 








The Kuveer or Salt Desert. 


Arte a laborious progress ofa mile in distance, 
they observed the earthly walls diminish in height 
as the level of the upper ground descended towards 
that of the great Sabrah; and at length they issued 
forth from the singular water-course, upon a damp 
plashy plain, in some places as white as snow, in 
others glimmering with the water on its surface 
through the lurid twi-light. The gusts of the storm 
swept chilly and fearfully along the surface of this 
waste, which, utterly salt and barren, has obtained 
in Persia the appellation of kuveer, or salt desert; 
a term at all times associated with melancholy and 
desolation—sometimes with dread and superstitious 
horror ; for the issue of a mountain-torrent renders 
it, in some places, so marshy and unsound, as to be 
extremely dangerous; and whole caravans might 
be engulphed in its quicksands ; while, on the other 
hand, the accidents which frequently oceur to tra- 
vellers have, according to popular tradition, been 
attributed to the ghouls and demons, who are said 
to infest such spots to lure the children of Adam to 
destruction. Already, as the anxious party emerged 
upon this dangerous ground, did they feel their 
horses sinking over the fetlocks; their snortings 
betraying the instinctive diead they felt of the un- 
sound soil. But confident in their guide, who ap- 
peared perfectly acquainted with all its intricacies, 
all followed him with scrupulous exactness; at times 
keeping close by the foot of the slope, at others, 
threading their way further out in the plain,—but 
always pressing on with great rapidity. Thus had 
they proceeded for the better part of a fursung, the 
wind whistling in more furious gusts around them, 
and the clouds each moment swallowing up more 
and more of the hills—when a fierce blast swept 
keenly from the high ground they had left, bring- 
ing with it a dense snow-shower, which burst upon 
them in tinmitigated bitterness, ‘Small is our luck 
to-day, friend dervesh, it seems,’ said the khan, after 
biding for a while the pelting of the drift :— if this 
snow-storm sets well in, we must smell our road to 
the caravanserai.’ ‘The snow that blinds the eyes 
is bad,’ responded the dervesh; ‘ but the sands are 
worse that mislead the feet, for they shift, and some 
skill is requisite, even to a guide, and in day-light, 
but Inchallah! 1 know the flows well—and God is 
great! there is but one spot. ‘Aye, there is—that 
at the Kera Bulaugh.’ ‘ Thou hast said it, Ruhmut 
Khan ; you know the place well, and all its dan- 
gers ; what need to disguise them from thee _—thou 
art wise—but God is great !’ ‘ Inchallah, Inchallah !— 
enough—on we go; the place can’t be half a fur- 
sung hence; and half an hour will tcll us the worst, 
bismillah!” Pursuing their course over ground of a 





similar character—for other path there was none— 
experiencing frequent alarms from their uncertain 
footing, and receiving many unwelcome warnings 
of weariness from their beasts, our travellers at 
length reached a spot where the rough ground, be- 
fore described as skirting the hills, ran fairly down 
to the kuveer, without either slope or fall, and 
overhung it in a precipitous face of 150 feet in 
height. In the loftiest part of this bank there was 
a chasm, resembling that by which they had de- 
scended from the high ground, penetrating further 
backwards than the eyescould reach. It was also 
the bed of arivulet, scarcely larger than the former 
one ; and at the mouth of this the dervesh made a 
pause. ‘ Look after your people,’ said he quietly 
to the Khan— watch my steps; nothing here can 
be discovered except by actual trail,—and that Il 
will make myself.’ With these words he at once 
pressed his unwilling horse towards a point, where 
the little rill spread over the smooth sand, and stri- 
king him with the stirrup-irons, forced the animal 
forward, in spite of its obvious reluctance. But 
scarcely had it made three steps forward, when its 
fore-legs sunk under it, and it fell floundering for- 
wards on its chest. ‘ Allah! Allah!’ exclaimed his 
companions. ‘The quicksand has shifted,’ said » 
the firm, distinct voice of the dervesh— Back— 
back all of ye—you cannot help me, but may per- 
ish uselessly with me, or accelerate my end ;—try 
nearer the foot of the clift';—I am just in the tail of 
it here.’ The horse made frantic efforts to disen- 
tangle itself, but in vain---the hind-legs had broken 
the deceitful crust of sand, and every plunge deep- 
ened the fatal bed it was fast making. ‘Punah be 
khodah !” exclaimed the khan, throwing himself 
from his horse, we are not to lose him thus !~-Here 
man,——here dervesh, lay hold of this matchlock— 
we'll have you clear, ifI die for it. ‘ Trust to 
Allah !” said the dervesh, composedly, ‘ Keep back 
and throw me a cloak ;—none of you approach, as 
ye value yourselves or me.’ By this time the der- 
vesh had scrambled on the back of the horse, 
which rapidly sinking, and uttering fearful groans, 
or rather shrieks and snortings, could now scarcely 
move, and offered a momentary but steady support 
to its rider’s foot. He had thrown off his own rag- 
ged mantle, and caught the gholaum’s joobbah, 
which, as the readiest vestment, was thrown to- 
wards him. Folding his own, he then flung it 
forward in such a manner as that it fell flat upon the 
treacherous sand ; then springing from the back of 
the ill-fated horse, he lighted on the slender support 
which sustained him until in like manner he had 
sent the gaolmaum’s garment some three yards 
further in advance. With the same vigorous agility 
he leapt next upon this, and another rapid bound 
placed him safe on firm ground upon the other side 
of: the flow. All was executed with the speed of 
thought, so that the travellers might almost have 
fancied they saw some spirit of the air bounding 
along the dangerous surface of the kuveer, superior 
to the petty risks that affect the safety of frail map- 
kind ‘ Barikillah! well done, dervesh, by the soul 
of my father! Would we could all do the like, this 
poor brute included—but it is all over with him.’ 
And s0, in truth, it was; for scarcely had the der- 
vesh made his retreat from his back, than, irre- 
trievably entangled in the heavy quicksand, and 
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incapable of effectual exertion, it seemed to aban- 
don itself to its fate. A convulsion once or twice 
shook the trembling sand, even to the feet of the 
by-standers ; the head was once more tossed up- 
wards; a last groan issued from the laboring chest ; 
the wide nostril was distended by the last breath; 
the body sunk rapidly into the half-liquod soil ; and 
in another moment, the head itself, falling lifeless 
on the sand, disappeared beneath it, leaving not a 
vestige to mark the spot of the catastrophe.” 

















Mary Delamere. 


Mary Delamere was the daughter of a French 
peasant, whodied while his child was but an infant 
and left as her only protectress his sorrow stricken 
widow. As Mary wandered amid the grape vines 
and wild roses which surrounded her mothers cot- 
tage inchildhood her cheeks caught the bright hues 
from the wet leaves of the flowers, anc her sou: 
became imbued with the spirit of clusters vy hich 
hung sparkling over her bowers of honeysuckle. 
At the age of fifteen she was a model for an Houri, 
possessing all the attractions of youth innocence 
and beauty. The village of Dermoley is beauti- 
fully situated among the wild scenery of Seine, and 
the cottage of the widow Delamere, formed a pic- 
turesque view among the natural and modestly 
artificial variety of that simple village. On the 
eve of Mary’s sixteenth birth-day, and when she 
preparing for a rural festival, a stranger tarried at 
the village on his way to a neighboring city. He 
was a youth apparently twenty years of age, tall of 
stature, a dark complexion, a piercing eye, and an 
expansive forehead. He was attended by one ser- 
vant, an Italian, who appeared to act as well in the 
capacity of a companion, asa menial. It is the 
custom among the French villagers, to invite all 
strangers to their rural entertainments, consequent- 
ly Bertram (the name of the stranger) was invited 
to participate in Mary’s birth day festival. The 
morning which ushered in the day on which it took 
place was one of uncommon splendor. The sun 
shone brilliantly, the sky looked clear, and almost 
transparent, whilst the cool breeze that rustled 
through the bushes purified and refreshed the atmos- 
phere. As the village maidens gathered together 
beneath the wild vines that surrounded the cottage, 
twining wreaths of fresh flowers around their bright 
foreheads, and singing sketches of their romantic 
and pastoral ballads, they seemed a choir of vestal 
virgins celebrating the annual festival of Flora— 
Many of them sparkled in the clear sun light of 
beauty but far beyond all others, glowed in her un- 
alloyed simplicity of innocence and elegance, was 
the gentle Mary. Her deep black tresses floated 
in loose ringlets over her snowy neck, and the clear 
blue of her eye seemed to have caught the glance 
of the sun beams as they sportively flashed on her 
long eye lashes. Her lip was thin, but beautifully 
curved, polished and round, and its dye was like 
the deep gush of the coral. In fine, she was the 
loveliest among the lovely, and the glad echo of her 

wigh, as it came forth from its incense and music 
rille* ~ the soul of the hearer with an unimagina- 
son. The power of her smile waselectric, 

and possessed the strength of the basilisk without its 
mingling of horrible fascination. Venus sat upon 





her eyelids, whilst Cupid threw forth his darts from 
beneath their fringes. 
Oh God! who that looked upon that young crea- 


_ture, bursting forth in the mildness of her beauty, 
‘like a rose-bud in the wilderness, could have medi- 
tated herruin? Who that gazed upon the innocent 


transcendency of her countenance could have pro- 
posed to bind the cypress where the rose was bloom- 
ing, and substitute a line of care, for a dimple of 
laughter? Gaily the day of festivity. passed, and 
when twi-light threw its melancholy tinge over na- 
ture, the village youths mingled with the maidens 
in the exhiliatory dance upon the green sward. 
Many an humble heart aspired to become the part- 
ner of the beautiful Mary, and felt a cold thrill pass 
over itas they beheld her, set after set, the compan- 
ion of the stranger. His attentions to her were of 
the most subduing and insinuating character, and 
whilst the peasants envied him his superior fortune, 
they felt conscious that they never could have im- 
proved it ashe appearedtodo. The pleasure of the 
artless Mary was made manifest in a thousand un- 
conscious acts and observations, and when the pas- 
times ceased, her heart felt a new sensation as the 
stranger raised her hand to his lips bidding her fare- 
well. What feelings passed through his mind we 
are unable to say. He remained in the village 
however, for weeks after this circumstance, and 
missed no opportunity to become more intimate 
with Mary, and when he left the spot, it was witha 
promise to return again within a month Wearily 
was that season passed by the artless creature, and 
unknowingly of the deep consequences of her fre- 
quent meditations, did she ponder upon the pleasing 
and commanding stranger. The month finally 
elapsed, and as another pressed upon its departure, 
Bertram returned to Dermorley, with his. purpose 
strengthened to betray that innocent creature. Of 
all the arts he put in requisition for the furtherance 
of his demonaic purpose, and of all the sophistry he 
used in overcoming her virgin principles, it is un- 
necessary to speak. He was a man of the world, 
one who had mingled in fashionable life—sbe was 
the daughter of a peasant, and her heart was as un- 
sophisticated as the chaunt of the woodland song- 
ster. Youth and beauty sat upon his countenance, 
eloquence and love fell from his lips. Mary be- 
came his victim, and her poor mother died broken 
hearted, and the finger of scorn followed the foot- 
steps of the wretched girl for years, when she at 
length sunk into the tomb, wretched, forgotten and 
unknown. Bertram revelled in the pride of his 
depravity for a season, but was at length overtaken 
by poverty, became a miserable beggar, and perish- 
ed in a fit of intoxication. — If there is a hell, it wiil 
be the home of the libertine, and if any sin should 
be punished with an eternity of anguish, it is the 
horrible crime of seduction. 
= -— | 


Malice. 


Such was the power of hidden worth 
Within a stranger land, 

A serpent which the heat brought forth, 
Dropt harmless from the hand, 

Such is the power of secret spite, 
That had there been applied 

To thee the same envenom'd bite, 
The servert must have died. 
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MasterJacobHusborn lived ina castellated stone 
house standing between Hastings and Silscomb ; 
a small place in which some medicinal springs had 
been discovered, and so advertised as to draw to its 
baths and villas many visiters. He was proud to 
believe that his dwelling had been erected by one 
of his own ancestors about the time of the ascen- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth; but he possessed no 
written records of his family by which the fact 
could be placed beyond controversy. He had, 
however, a few hundred acres of the good land of 
Sussex, which had certainly descended to him in 
direct entail from his great-grand-father ; and out of 
the revenue which they produced (he farmed them 
not himself ), he was enabled to support the fitting 
establishment of an English country gentleman, 
who aspired to nothing more than lodging, feeding, 
and drinking genteelly and sufficiently, without 
being indebted to either physical or mental exertion, 
or the still more despised operations of trade and 
barter. Whenever Mr. Husborn was obliged to 
deliver his opinion on matters not immediately con- 
nected with the dining-room or the stable, he betray- 
ed himself as an ultra amongst that class of land- 
holders who took their tone from the minister and 
court of the day. Such men, and the prejudices 
which distinguished them, are so rapidly passing 
away, that it may be worth while to expend a few 
lines in delineating the political character of a man 
who, had he not been that which is about to be de- 
scribed, in the day in which he lived, would have 
been stigmatized by his contemporaries as a Jaco- 
bin, a leveller, a traitor, or even something worse. 


Husborn, then, according to the fashwn of his 





day, held in most sincere respect “all the powers 


soon bring them to acknowledge the natural obedi- 
ence which they owed their kind mother-country. 
Such was Mr. Husborn at his club, or occasionally 
amongst the neighboring gentry ona grand jury; 
at home the most passionless and most healthful 
animal in the world, which has hitherto given a 
practical assent to the assertion, “ that all that is is 
right.” 

The household of Husborn comprised but few 
individuals; and its monotony must have been 
unbearable to one of less phlegmatic temperament. 
He had been early left a jolly, tearless widower, 
the father of one child, who alone of all created 
things could bring warmth and expression to his 
voice, brilliancy to his eye, or emotion to his heart. 
Margaret Husborn was some years past the season 
of absolute youth, but she was constitutionally the 
true offspring of her parent; and it seemed as if the 
seasons of infancy, womanhood, and mature age, 
were to pass over her without bringing forth those 
fruits of feeling, passion, and judgment which are 
wont to distinguish her sex. She was, indeed, a 
woman—full of the virtues and full of the weak- 
nesses of her kind—loving, credulous, passive, be- 
lieving, she was the creature, the slave, the admirer 
of all beings more intellectual than herself, with 
whom she became placed in contact. The Italian 
gentleman lived beneath the roof of the father and 
daughter thus described. This cireumstance is 
easily explained. The Cinque Ports, about the 
middle of the last century, were the favorite resorts 
of the idle, the fashionable, and the opulent, who 
were instructed by their physicians to seek health 
and amusement on their gay shores. Amongst 
such visiters to Hastings was the foreigner whose 
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‘that be.” In his king, George the Third, then in | "me will be given; and as it was not then ac- 
the very prime of his years, he contemplated all the | counted disreputable, even amongst people of inde- 
goodness and all the power which distinguished all | pendence, to receive such inmates within their 
the benevolent and all the puissant kings whom the dwellings, Vivano became domiciled with Jacob 
western world could boast; and he doubted whether | Husborn and his gentle daughter Margaret. The 
he should be more praised for the constancy he | Italian was a man of singular aspect and bearing ; 
exhibited to the beauty of his wife, or admired for | ®"'4 though it does not appear, that even from 
his indefatigable exertions in endeavouring to pro- | among the most discerning of those who looked 
duce such stupendous turnips as the earth had not "Pom him, any judgment was elicited to the preju- 
hitherto seen. Of Lord North, the minister, his {ice of his personal and moral character, yet it 


opinion might be guessed by his frequent assertion _may not be uninteresting to give the description 


that those who opposed the principles which dis- | which was written by one who had long observed 
tinguished his administration could not by any pos- | and could well describe appearances; if he could 
sibility be either gentlemen or Englishmen. The | "°t speculate on their probable indication of princi- 
Americans, who were now seriously mooting the | ples and effects. 

question touching the sovereignty of the British; Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time hinted at, 
parliament, were the ehjects of his most bitter, was probably about the age of thirty. He had 
and, strange as it may now appear, most conscienti- lived with Master Husborn more than twelve 
ous reprobation. He prayed every night that the months—a most unusual circumstance, considering 
honor of England might not be tarnished by treat- | the short season-visits which people were in the 
ing with the rebels while one of themretained arms habit of paying to the coast; and it was remarked 
in his hands; and he effered thanksgiving for the | that he had much improved the healthful hue of 
hope that was in him, that General Howe and his | his complexion, and increased the rotundity and 
gallant brother, who were going out with thirty | apparent strength of his limbs, since he first made 
thoysand Hessians and Waldeekers, would pretty | his appearance, That which was-most remarka- 
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ble about him was his unvarying sameness of man- 
ner. Did the sun shine merrily in the skies, and 
all animated nature in some manner seem to rejoice 
in the calm and majestic beauty of the material 
world, Vivano would walk abroad, in his usual 
half-quiet and half-sullen mood, and seem as if he 
feared or disdained to raise his eyes to the glorious 
clouds above. In the wilderness of the winter 
storm, amid the night tempest, when the spirits of 
the waters shrieked, as if in mockery of the cries 
of drowning mariners, and all along the coast 
Christian men were busy in setting up lights to di- 
rect the endangered bark, he would walk out to 
look on the battle of the elements; but then, also, 
were his looks dull and passionless as those of a 
weary student at the close of his midnight labor ; 
neither by countenance nor voice did he express 
fear of the great and mysterious powers which 
were busy around him, or the least hope or prayer 
that they would sink into peace, and leave man and 
his merchandize unscathed. Yes, the look of the 
Italian was certainly not repellent, though it must 
be confessed it was an object of curiosity to those 
speculators who pretended to look through eyes 
into hearts ; and it disappointed those who thought 
to find every biped possessed of the human face 
“divine.” In a word, his head was such a one as 
a young sculptor, well versed in the mechanical 
rules of his study, but incapable of high concep- 
tions, would produce,—a model perfectly regular, 
without a fault, but also without a grace. 

Whatever the stranger might be to the curious, 
he was, however, an accepted friend to Husborn. 
He reposed upon his imperturbable stillness; and 
when he ventured to launch into talk, and favor his 
inmate and his daughter with a few speculations on 
the course of events, finding his observations ever 
received without dissent, he began to plume himself 
on his sagacity, and inwardly applaud the intelli- 
gence and high breeding which was displayed by 
at least one of his hearers. 

Months passed away ; and it began to appear, as 
time fled, that the approach of a more intimate 
union was about to take place in the little circle. 
Husborn had for some time seen that Vivano had 
spent much of his time with his daughter Margaret. 
He observed his conduct at first with apathy or in- 
difference ; and at least, so much had his friendship 
increased, that he sometimes thought of making a 
few necessary inquiries into his family and fortune, 
and accepting him as his son-in-law at once. He 
was the more induced to arrive at this conclusion, 
because, dull-eyed as he was, he could not but 
observed that his fair daughter, nothing loth, accom- 
panied the Italian in all his long and gloomy walks, 
and, besides, wasted with him many hours in the 








library,—an apartment in his house into which no 
intrusion ever occurred. This equivocal intimacy | 
continued to increase ; not that, indeed, Vivano was | 
more tender than at first in his attentions to Margaret, | 
but every one could see, save the indolent father, | 


. . . . | 
there was a touching submission and respect in the | 


and was about to burst on his devoted head. He, 
too, felt the course of fate concerned him, though he 
knew not how or wherefore—he fluttered and trem- 
bled as a bird does when the heavy air is burdened 
with the coming storm. Every night he pressed his 
pillow he determined that the ensuing morn should 
be dedicated to a long interview with his guest, the 
conclusion of which, he doubted not, would be the 
recognition of one of some fortune, perhaps of rank, 
as the husband of his daughter. Meanwhile, Mar- 
garet partook of the change which seemed to per- 
vade all the family. The gay and almost reckless 
air, with which the young and innocent are wont to 
enjoy existence, had fled, and gloom and impatience 
sat on her once calm brow. She seemed to desire 
to be alone with her father ; yet, when she appeared 
the most so determined, Vivano would decline his 
usual walk, or hour of study, and, looking at her full 
in the face, would declare that he could not, would 
not, lose her society. It became evident that the 
manner in which the indolent English gentleman, 
his simple daughter, and the strange Italian, lived 
together, had in it nothing of the elements of dura- 
tion, and strange circumstances presently dissolv- 
ed it. 

A court-martial was about to be held by the 
officers stationed with their troops at the castle of 
Hastings, on a fellow who had committed so atro- 
cious a crime, that every one knew, though nobody 
of course spoke about it, that the trial, the sentence, 
and its execution, would succeed each other between 
sun and sun. One morning Vivano said, indiffe- 
rently (it was his custom to attend all judicial pro- 
ceedings relating to criminal affairs, and all public 
punishments and executions which occurred within 
an easy range of his residence) that he should visit 
the castle, “'There, of course, my dear lady,” said 
he, addressing himself to Margaret, “ you will 
not wander.” 

Margaret trembled, and was the color of one who 
had lain a day in the tomb. 

‘Where will you spend the day?” continued 
Vivano, in the same careless tone, but with his 
singular eyes turned broadly on the lady’s face. 

««J—I,”’ said Margaret, laying her hand on the 
shoulders of her father, who, almost unconscious of 
their presence, had been musing with his face 
towards the fire—‘I purpose, as the day is dry and 
fine, walking hence to the house of Madam Doro- 
thea; my aunt, I hear, is unwell, and—” Margaret 
again turned and encountered the colorless eyes 
of the Italian—“ and,” said she, in a firmer tone, 
« with your good will, I will visit her, and return on 
the morrow,” 

“ Thy will and mine,” said the father, with more 
sprightliness than was usual, “ my good wench, are 
one; but, prythee, be not long away. And you, 
Signior Vivano, I shall Jook for you ere night-fall ; 
you know how our chess-board stands, and to-night 
[ will be revenged.” 

The Italian smiled after his fashion; and, shortly 
afterwards, Margaret having twice kissed her fa- 


conduct of the lady towards her lover, which de-)ther’s cheek, a token of affection rarely known to 
clared him the lord of her heart and the master of pass in their phlegmatic family, each went forth, 


her destinies, which she had not betrayed during the 
first few months of their acquaintance. 


The dark cloud which had long been rising against | 
the peace of Husborn at length reached its height, | 


' 


apparently to fulfil the purpose each had appointed. 

The evening came, the urn hissed, and, the fire 
hummed cheerfully; the chess-board, on which a 
game half played was exhibited, seemed to occupy 
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the entire attention of Master Husborn, except that 
at intervals he turned somewhat impatiently towards 
the door. “Aye,” said he, mentally, again peering 
towards the table, “thus I shall circumvent him, 
and prove my skill.” But Vivano did not return; 
and the disappointed player, after concluding the 
game in his own mind a dozen times entirely to his 
own satisfaction, with a dismal air ordered his ser- 
vant to light him to his chamber; and particularly 
desired, that when the Signior came home, he should 
he told that maater had gone to bed, vexed that he 
had not,returned in time to finish the game. 

Some time after midnight the Italian gentleman 
did return, and, with his usual taciturnity, nodding 
good-night to the servant, after he had received his 
message, went to bed. In the morning Husborn 
looked peevish. Vivano, who hadrisen before him, 
accosted him frankly. 

“ Well, Sir,” said he, “the foolish wretch was 
shot—the hour was midnight. I could not forego 
the sight. You know my foible; it is my philoso- 
phy, not my want of humanity, which makes me 
curious to contemplate the way in which the human 

is extinguished. If I had returned in the 
evening I should have lost the pleasure—I mean the 
interest—I take in such scenes, and I should have 
been vexed to my own death to have been beaten in 
the match, which must yet, I suppose, be played 
out between us.’ 

“Well,” replied Husborn, with returning good 
humor, “the night is passed, and the present is a 
new day; our bonny Margaret will return anon, 
and we shall again be merry.” 

The day did pass, but without its anticipated 
merriment--the lady returned not; the following 
night was passed in restlessness—the nextday came 
and was prolonged in its length by anxious thoughts, 
the succeeding night was one of trembling fear— 
the third day, since the departure of Margaret on her 
journey, lingered in its course, yet she returned not 
to her home. 

“‘ Sir,” said Vivano to Husborn whose mind, un- 
used to any occurrence out of the common course 
of an English independent life, seemed utterly bro- 
ken by the loss of his daughter—*“ Sir, good and 
obliging sir, I will instantly take horse, and visit the 
lady at whose house your daughter is sojourning ; 
doubtless some sudden illness, perhaps, after all, 
of little import, has imprisoned her in her chamber. 
Be assured of her good presence, or at least of hap- 
py tidings, ere night.” 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered in doubt 
and fear, and Vivano immediately took his leave. 
The father passed another day of undefined anguish: 
the night was destined to give point and purpose to 
the. arrow of grief which was about to cleave his 
heart. Long after the clouds of evening had fallen 
on the earth, the slow approach of a horse was heard 
at the gate. Husborn hastened to the portal of his 
house and received Vivano, who seemed laboring 
with some. great sorrow and much physical exer- 
tion, and ready to sink to the ground. For a mo- 


ment he looked as if he had forgotten hisown wound 
and was conscious only of the apparently prostrate 
situation of his friend. He led him into the accus- 
tomed parlor, and placing him ona chair, sat down 
in another beside him, unconsciously drawing a 





third before their position The instant these move- 


ments were completed, Husborn cast his eyes on 
the seat, and suddenly perceiving it was empty, he 
struck his open hands on his brow, and wept like a 
young child. Uncounted groans and sighs passed 
a few minutes: and Vivano waited the return of 
comparative placidity and intellect before he spoke. 
The old man—he had much advanced in age during 
the last five days—drew his hands from his brows, 
and drying them mechanically with his handker- 
chief, turned towards his companion a look which 
needed not the interpretation of words. 

“ Sir,” said the Italian, recurring to his usual cold 
equanimity of manner, “I have read in some books 
of my native land, that the brave English tremble, 
like curs, on the first approach of danger and be- 
reavement ; but that the moment the demons of evil 
and grief really present themselves, they assume the 
courage and constancy of their bold country-dogs, 
and perish not but by the warm and painless hour of 
struggling and warfare.” 

Husborn replied to this exordium with a childish 
look of inquiry. Another minute of silence enqued, 
when the speaker continued,— 

Your——my Margaret has not visited the lesieie 
she spoke of, nor has the lady seen your daughter 
since the spring of the last year.” 

Again the childless father pressed his hands upon 
his eyes, as he would shut out forever the light of 
heaven, and the consciousness of existence. Vivano 
paused. After some time, Nature ever true to her- 
self, permitted the paroxysm of grief to subside,and 
Husborn, slowly taking his rigid fingers from his 
temples, turned a piteous look towards hiscompan- 
ion, which seemed to intimate that he was prepared 
to hear the worst. The speaker continued : 

‘“« Your daughter, on the evening of the day she 
left us, was seen walking alone near the White- 
Horse rock; a few hours afterwards, an alarm was 
raised along the coast that a boat’s crew from a pi- 
rate brig, which the night before had run into one 
of the neighboring creeks,had committed many acts 
of violence and plunder, and had seized an unpro- 
tected woman, as she was wandering by the edge of 
the waters. Husborn again averted his face: but 
as he seemed to retain consciousness of the mean- 
ing of the words addressed to him, Vivano steadily 
continued : “‘ Upon hearing this rumor, I spurred 
my horse to the beach, and after some time lost in 
tiresome inquiry, I arrived at the huts of afew fish- 
ermen, by whom, as it afterwards appeared, the 
rumor of the atrocious acts of the pirates had been 
sent abroad. It signifies not to mention that the plun- 
der of the seamen was made up chiefly of the coarse 
proyision of the country people: they bore with 
them a woman whom they had seized on an unfre- 
quented strand. Several old and discreet fishermen 
told me that, when the alarm was raised, and they 
discoyered with their glasses that the rovers were 
four leagues from land, they saw distinctly, standing 
up amidst their dark-blue jackets, the figure of a tall 
lady dressed in flowing white. I inquired why they 
did not make pursuit? They !aughed at my ques- 
tion. Her topmost bit of canvass, said one, only was 
visible when the first officer of his Majesty’s revenue 
cutter was acquainted with the outrage.” 

Vivano paused, not as if he had coneluded his re- 
cital, but with a tone which indicated an expectation 
of hearing some remark made on that which he 
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had alseady detailed. Not a word was heard: he 
gently raised the candle, and looked for some mo- 
ments intently on the face of Husborn ; it was partly 
hidden from view, having fallen on his right arm, as 
it extended on the back of the rail of the chair.— 
“« Malice domestic” could not for atime “touch him 
farther.” He had fallen into a swoon, and was, for 
a certain period, dead to the pains of the present 
hour, and to all the hopes of the future. Vivano si- 
lently retured to his seat, and sat down like a piece 
of art fashioned in imitation of humanity,—-looking 
like warm life, but being, in reality, without breath 
or pulse. This statue-like position and silence were 
maintained upwards of an hour, when the Italian 
gentleman rose with the utterly noiseless manner 
which distinguished all his movements, gave an- 
other look at the unconscious Husborn, and gliding 
out of the room, passed to his own chamber. 

The sixth morning after the abduction of his 
daughter, Husborn met again,at the breakfast table, 
his friend and companion. A strange alteration was 
seen in his appearance. The hearty rotundity of 
his countenance was broken up : his fleshy cheeks, 
which so lately bore the shape and hue of vigor, 
hung in sallow folds on his sunken jaws: his eyes, 
which,but a few days before, were round and bright, 
were now reduced to narrow lines, which, obscured 
with rheum and tears, scarce could take in the gla- 
ring light of day ; and his manly hands prematurely 
shook with the weakness of confirmed palsy and 
extreme age. 

“Wherefore did you leave me last night 1” he 
slowly inquired,in the tones of one who would speak 
reproachfully, but that he feared to do so. 

“IT thought, sir,” replied Vivano, that you were 
asleep. I know how golden are the minutes which 
the unhappy pass in slumber. Consider your 
calmness this morning, perhaps it is owing to your 
liaving been left so long undisturbed.” 

“ Alas! [slept not,” replied the afflicted man ; 
“T think I shall never'sleep more——here, I mean.” 

The seventh and the eighth day since the depar- 
ture of Margaret succeeded each other, and it be- 
came evident, in this brief space of time, that the 
amiable and plethoric Husborn would not sudden- 
ly die of grief for the loss of his daughter. He 
seemed._to bear the pressure of his woes, as does 
the tortoise a huge stone placed upon his enduring 
back ; the weight which was upon him made him 
breathe hard, and remain on the spot on which he 
was fixed, yet he did breathe, and live. Deprived 
of the companionship and ministration of his daugh- 
ter, Vivano became more necessary to him than 
ever. He now seldom spoke; but, when he did, 
he called him his son, and entreated him not to leave 
him alone in a world which contained for him few 
of kin, friendship, or acquaintance. ‘“ When I 
die,” said the old man, “ the house and lands are 
yours; abide here, and wait the coming of my 
child.” Another of those oblivious fits, so common 
to men of his physical nature, succeeded, and 
Vivano carried him to his couch. 

Husborn’s remark that on this earth he sleeps 
little, proved no chance prophecy, but the emana- 
tion of some inward and spiritual knowledge. On |t 
the night of the ninth day of his distress, after sit- 
ting some hours listlessly in company with Vivano, 
he said, ‘My son, I have thrice watched the coin- 





ing and going of the moon, and the nights dppéar to 
me to be treble their usual length. Icantiot sléép.”” - 

“ Sir,’ said the Italian gentleman, sotiiéwhat 
carelessly, “ that should be cured; madness or 
death must assuredly succeed after a certain nim- 
ber of watching hours. Here now,” said he, pro- 
ducing a small phial, “I have the means of com- 
manding tranquil sleep and happy dréams : it is a 
medicine discovered by a monk of Rome. Take 
it; seek to slumber without its aid; but, should the 
hour of midnight again strike on your ear, swallow 
the whole contents, and quickly you will fall asleep, 
in the pleasing consciousaess of the coming of a 
peaceful and happy morn.” 

The passive patient took the nostrum from the 
hand of his friend, and shortly afterwards the 
household retired to rest. 

The Italian gentleman rose early the néxt morn- 
ing, and, with noiseless tread, approached the sick 
man’s door. He listened with much attention for 
some minutes, and returned. An hour afterwards 
he glided again to the chamber: all was yet sfill. 
He then dressed himself; and desiring the ‘servant 
sleep, departed for a walk, which, as he said, would 
occupy several hours. 

Vivano had scarcely passed beyond callfrom the 
house, when the bell of Husborn’s chamber was 
rung somewhat violently. The servant instantly 
entered, and beheld his master sitting upright in the 
bed. ‘ Tell Signior Vivano,” said he, wildly, “I 
would speak with him.” 

“ He has left some time,” said the man, “on his 
morning’s walk, and I know not which road he has 
taken.” 

“Was this done kindly?” rapidly réplied the 
master. “ Well, go, and quickly, to Dr. Mytton, 
and say I need to see him instantly.” 

The message was a joyful one toa faithful servant 
who loved his master, and he hastened to deliver 
it. Hitherto all men of known skill and advice had 
been kept from his présence by the interposition of 
Vivano, who denounced thé healing’ art a3 one of 
absolute conjecture. 

After a very short lapse of time, the gold- headed 
cane of the physician preceded him in his Bree re: 
to the sick chamber. The servant had, in fact, met 
him within a few paces of Husborn’s house; to 
which he was, as he told him, purposely proceed- 
ing. In afew minutes he was standing by the side’ 
of his patient, had his hand on his pulse, and was’ 
anxiously tracing the fearful contortions which now 
shook his frame. He saw, ina moment, temporary 
delirium had seized on his friend, and’ that the 
present was no moment to enter on business, 
which required the highest exertions of sanity and 
self-possession. 

“By what fires are those demons burnt, who 
steal away a man’s heart. See, doctor,” said the 
bewildered man, tearing open his vest, “see, they 
have stolen mine; what a horrible void is here!” 

“ Your daughter,” said the physician niildly. He 
had, with learned and humane skill, touched the 
chord which vibrated tointelligence; “ your daugh- 

,” he repeated in a soothing tone. Thé wild 
aspect of the sick man fled at once; he thréw him- 
self forward on the bosom of the doctor, and covered 





him with his tears. Taking instant advantage of 
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this sudden return of sensibility, Dr. Mytton gently 
chid his patient for his irritability. ““ Do you know,” 


‘said he, “that I come to tell you some chance 


exists of recovering your lost daughter?” 

Husborn raised his head from the bosom of the 
physician, and sprung up with convulsive strength 

“ Nay, my friend,” he continued, “I did not say 
she had been recovered; I did not say she was 
alive and in safety amongst her friends: but be 
patient, bear the dispensations of Heaven, and 
cease not to pray that they may fall lightly on 

ou.” 

* The sovereignty of the poor father’s intellect at 
this instant appeared perfectly restored. He placed 
himself in a quiet, retired posture ; and, taking the 
hand of his attendant, said, in a plaintive but com- 
posed tone, “I know you, Dr. Mytton: you have 
dealt kindly towards me ; but it avails not. I know 
what I have lost. I need now no opiate for the 
mind, no administration of false hope, to give me 
peace and resignation. As you have commanded 
me, I bow to the will of Heaven.” 

“« Master Husborn,” said the physician, still more 
depending on the improved manner of his patient, 
“I have spoken to you the words of hope ; and 
when did Dr. Mytton”—rising as he spoke with 
some dignity— when did Dr. Mytton gives his 
patient hope of escape from sorrow or death, that 
he had to thank the church-yard-stone for conceal- 
ing his falsehood or his ignorance ?” 

“« Never, never!” said the patient. ‘‘ But where,” 
continued he, in a voice which increased every mo- 
ment in pc ver and vivacity, “‘ where is my Signior 
Andrea Vivano? He had used to watch my bed- 
side, though he never spoke to me such words of 
good cheer as I have heard from you.” The phy- 
sician changed countenance when he heard the 
name of the Italian; but Husborn did not notice the 
circumstance, and proceeded. “ He will be angered 
when he returns to find that I have taken counsel 
of you; he hath heretofore administered to me. 
Here—ah, here! is a draught which I should have 
taken last midnight, had not the watching of three 
nights following each other procured sleep.” 

“« Let me see it,” said the physician, in a quick, 
tremulous tone, seizing at the same time a very 
small bottle of some black liquid, which lay on a 
table within reach of the bed. Without saying 
another word, the doctor opened the bottle, and 
tasted the contents. With a convulsive effort he 
instantly ejected the liquid; and, in a sort of con- 
strained composure of manner, put the phial into 
his pocket. “Farewell, my friend,” said he to 
Husborn; “remember that I, Dr. Mytton, have 
given you hopes of soon-coming health and peace. 
I shall visit you again ere the day be out, and in 
the mean time repose in quiet. Follow only the 
directions of your faithful servant, whom I will 
instruct in his duty.” 

The physician took a hasty departure; and, at 
the door, summoned Felix, the honest servant of 
the house. “ When does the Signior return?” 
quoth he. “Perhays, sir, in two hours.” “Tis 
well,” he replied ; “ be without your master’s door 
while he is absent; when he returns, on your life 
remain within his chamber, and see that the patient 
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and the fellow seemed to understand each other ; 
and, as the one departed, the other proceeded 
directly to his master’s bed-room door, and quietly 
laid himself across it. 

It was near mid-day when the Italian gentleman 
returned. Upon entering the house, he looked 
quickly round, and in a somewhat hurried tone 
inquired the health of his host. ‘‘ Somewhat better,” 
briefly replied Felix ; “he sleeps still, and must not 
be disturbed.” Vivano appeared to recoil for a 
moment upon himself; but, suddenly recovering, 
he waved his hand in token of his approbation of 
the intelligence, and walked into his apartment. 

‘The Italian had scarcely seated himself, and 
produced from his pocket a parcel of papers, which 
he was about to peruse, when a peculiar rap at the 
door called Felix from his post to receive the physi- 
cian. ‘Stout Felix,” said the Doctor, “I will 
now take charge of your master: stand you at the 
portal ; let none now within go home ; but, at your 
discretion, admit all who seek to enter.” The 
doctor walked slowly towards the room occupied 
by the foreigner; and as he put his hand on the 
lock, turning back his head, he saw the mayor of 
Hastings, his jurats, and attendants, in an imposing, 
but quiet array, enter the house. He drew back, 
and gave them precedence; and in a moment the 
retired parlor of Master Husborn was filled with 
important personages, and became the scene of 
grave business. An athletic man, stepping directly 
up to the Signior, inquired if his name was not 
Andrea Vivano. ‘So they call me,” said the 
Italian with hesitation. ‘Then here I arrest thee,” 
said the man, putting his heavy hand between his 
neck and his shoulders; “here I arrest thee, 
Andrea Vivano, for sundry capital felonies.” 

A hum of expectation filled the apartment, not- 
withstanding it was occupied nearly altogether by 
those who knew the mystery of the whole business. 
The Italian, making no present reply to the momen- 
tous summons with which he had been visited, the 
mayor stepped forward into the middle of the apart- 
ment, and spoke as follows:—“Signior, on the 
oaths of two good and veritable men I have issued 
my warrant, charging you with having compassed 
and designed the deaths of more than one of his 
Majesty’s subjects. We are instructed that one of 
your victims now lies in this house in mortal ex- 
tremity ; and therefore are we here in person to 
take from him his last evidence, so that your 
crimes, if they be proved against you, escape not 
punishment in this world by the untimely death of 
true witnesses.” 

“‘ May it please your worshlp,” said Dr. Mytton, 
stepping forward with alacrity, “the worthy Mas- 
ter Husborn is not in extremiz. The whole course 
of examination, which will doubtless end in the 
committal or deliverance of that man, may, with 
much physical benefit, take place in his presence ; 
nay, [almost predicate that the excitement of his 
latent feelings, which certainly will be exhibited on 
the occasion, may determine him at once towards 
health and reason.” 

“ As you advise, worthy doctor,” said the mayor ; 
“such a course will at least save the time and trot- 
ble of further examinations.” 
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after the physician had whispered something ear- 
nestly in his ear, with much placidity and self- 
possession in an easy chair placed in the centre of 
the room. The mayor and his attendants were 
soon suitably accommodated; and the prisoner 
having been placed between the athletic man who 
had arrested him and the stout Felix, the worthy 
Dr. Mytton, who seemed to take upon himself the 
office of public prosecutor, stepped forth. “Call,” 
said he, with the voice of one expecting te be obey- 
ed, “ Mistress Colville.” An attendant went to the 
door, and ushered in a matronly woman, of suspici- 
ous gentility of appearance. ‘“ Look round,” said 
the physician, “and see if you behold any of 
whom it becomes you on your oath to testify the 
truth.” 

The woman turned round, and encountered the 
figure of the Italian Gentleman, as he stood, with 
folded arms, calmly looking towards the ceiling of 
the room. “That is the man!” she at once ex- 
claimed ; “I know him by his whitely eyes.” 

“ Briefly, but truly, declare what you know of 
him,” said the mayor. 

“First relieve me of that weight of gold!” ex- 
claimed the worhan, throwing down a heavy purse 
of guineas; ‘‘I cannot breathe freely while it lies 
on my bosom.” 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, and 
trembled; then, clasping her hands, and appearing 
to look upward with joy and gratitude, in a firm 
tone she spoke as follows :— 

“ On the night of the 7th of the current month, 
that gentleman, whose name I know not, but who, 
as I take it, is a foreigner, entered my obscure lodg- 
ings in the outskirts of the neighboring town of 
Winchelsea. Ineed not detail the discourse which 
privately engaged us. I promised to receive at his 
hands, at a certain coming time, a lady whose 
situation required a matron’s care, and, for her 
honor’s sake, amatron’s vigilance. At the time 
appointed they came. I thought, while I looked 
on the young stranger, that she might haye with- 
held her visit for some time, at least ; but that was 
not by business. He had great ado to part from 
her: she wept much; and I heard her detain him, 
almost by mere force, until he had made many 
vows, the purport of which I could scarcely collect. 
At length he came down stairs. ‘Here,’ said he, 
giving me that purse, which then contained five 
more pieces, ‘here is for thy charges; and,’ said 
he, whispering, ‘ they will serve thee until L return 
from that foreign clime to which I have privily 
told thee I am destined ; but,’ added he, ‘ if—and 
thou knowest the chances of the time—neither 
mother nor child should remain to be thy burthen, 
the residue of the purse is thine.’ I was about to 
ask some explanation, but he hastily bade me 
be silent and discreet, and vanished. The next 
day I looked on my lodger; her eyes were red 
with weeping. I could have taken my sacramental 
oath she had been my own poor daughter, who 
died broken-hearted about fifteen years ago, when 
she was about her age. From that moment I re- 
solved she should receive from my hands all the 
care and service of a mother. A night or two 
afterwards, screams of anguich issued from the 
lady’s room; I rushed from my door, and summon- 
ed a worthy man, one Master Gournay, who lived 





nearme. He was by her bedside in a few minutes ; 
and in an hour afterwards he made me understand, 
frightened as I was, that my 'odger had given 
birth to a dead child; and, that being now in a 
state of high delirium, my sole business was to take 
care lest in a moment of returning strength she 
committed violence on herself.” 

Husborn, who had been sighing audibly during 
this recital, at length demanded, with emotion, 
“ Does she live—does she live?” 

The physician waved his hand, and in a moment 
his daughter Margaret was on her knees before 
him. The good man uttered a sort of hysteric 
laugh; his face and neck then suddenly assumed 
a purple color, his eyes closed, and he fell back 
on his chair. The physician and Master Gournay 
hastened to him. “ This I feared,’ said the 
latter. 

“If you bleed him,” observed the Italian, for the 
first time breaking his peace, “he dies upon the 
spot.” 

The medical men exchanged a brief look of 
incredulity; and, before ten could be counted, they 
struck a lancet into his arm, and his blood spouted 
directly on the prisoner. Not maay minutes 
elapsed before the benevolent doctors succeeded in 
restoring, not only animal life, but perfect sensibili- 
ty to the patient. He spoke not ; but he raised his 
daughter, and placed her by his side. 

‘May it please your worship now,” said Dr. 
Mytton, “my patient’s strength having, contrary 
to my anticipation, shown itself unequal to the 
present hearing of the full development of the 
scenes of guilt whereof the gracious course of 
events has given me the knowledge, permit me to 
depose to certain particulars, which, doubtless, will 
determine your worship at once to hold this man 
with a strong hand until he abide his trial. Sitting 
last night alone in my study, this gentleman, Mr, 
Gournay, a worthy practitioner of Winchelsea, 
called on me. It is the custom of medical men, as 
well amongst those of small talents and fame as 
with those of regular title and extensive practice, to 
take counsel of each other; and more especially 
do we exchange advice amongst ourselves when 
some moral wrong, too often the cause of bodily 
disease, comes to our knowledge. In fine, Mr. 
Gournay told me that he had been suddenly called 
to attend an unknown female, whom he had de- 
livered from the pains of childbirth, and the immi- 
nent danger of madness or death, who had, by the 
advice of her lover, swallowed an almost certain 
poison. All, he said, that he could elicit from the 
poor patient was, that her lover had promised to be 
her husband; that he had convinced her her con- 
finement must be secret, while he solemnly guaran- 
teed to give full satisfaction to her friends; and, 
finally, that the last promise he extorted from her 
was, that, at the moment she felt the pains of a 
mother come upon her, she should swallow the 
contents of a small phial (a portion of which Mr, 
Gournay presented me with), which, he assured 
her, would carry her through her hour of trial 
without pain or consciousness. I immediately set 
out to visit the young female, and at once knew her 
to be the daughter of the honest Master Husborn, 
I said not a word of this recognition, but went 
home, In the morning, early, I took my way to 
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this house, pondering in iny mind what would occur 
m my interview with its master, whose loss, and 
consequent illness, I had been made acquainted 
with. While I was thus filled with doubtful antici- 
pations, walking slowly, | was summoned to hasten 
my pace, to give aid in a case of imminent danger. 
I found this sufferer,” pointing to Husborn, “ bereft 
ef reason. By moral and physical means, I in part 
restored him to the dignity of his nature. He con- 
fided in me his secret sorrows; and amongst other 
matters which seemed to him of least importance, 
he showed me this small phial, the contents of 
which he had been requested, by his dear acquain- 
tance, friend, and son-in-law that should have been, 
Signior Andrea Vivano, now standing there, to 
quaff off, at midnight, as the means of procuring the 
blessing of sleep.” A pause ensued, and all eyes 
were turned towards the Italian Gentleman. The 
physician continned—- The phial found in the 
hand of the young lady by my colleague, and that 
delivered to me by Master Husborn, are alike; 
and the contents of both the syrup of the poppy of 
Natolia, a thrice mortal poison. A tithe part of the 
contents now remaining, swallowed by any present, 
would produce instant and unresisted death, unless, 
as it does happen with the human economy once in 
about fifty experiments, a retching sickness should 
supervene, and the drug should be rejected.” 

A general respiration of breath, which seemed 
indicative alike of satisfaction and horror, pervaded 
the whole chamber. Silence ensued; and the 
mayor, taking up a pen, was about to sign a paper, 
when he was interrupted by a hollow laugh, which 
proceeded from the Italian. “ Well!” he exclaim- 
ed, with affected ease, “to what purpose is this 
mummery? You say I administered my good 
medicine to this simple man and his daughter, to 
destroy, and not to save their lives. Be it so; the 
bad opinion of any here will not affect the peace 
of an Italian. Behold, they are alive! [ have com- 
mitted no murder ; set me free!” 

“ Signior,” said the magistrate with extraordinary 
gravity, ‘you contemplated murder, and worked 
warily for its consummation. I know not the laws 
of your country; but here, in England, where we 
know no assassins, if a man take counsel to cir- 
cumvent the life of his fellow-creature, and is pre- 
vented in his design by the kind interposition of 
Providence, nevertheless he is amenable to the 
same mortal penalty as if his machinations had 
been suceessful.” 

The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, but 
made noreply. The magistrate proceeded to com- 
plete his signature; and presently the apartment 
was cleared of all neighbros and strangers. 








A Clerical Legend. 


Marxinc#, a little inland parish village in Fife, 
near the road between Kirkaldly and Cupar, derives 
a sort of interest from a sort of legend connecting 
it with the name of one of our most distinguished 
sovereigns. James the fifth, in the course of a 
pedestrian tour through Fife, is said to have come 
in disguise to Markinch; and to have called at the 
only place of entertainment then in the village, for 
the purpose of refreshing himself. 'The landlady 
had only one room, and that was engaged by the 





clergyman and schoolmaster of the parish; but 
the King having no objection to the society of two 
such respectable personages, did not scruple to 
enter and seat himself at the same table. When 
some time and a good deal of liquor had been 
spent, the reckoning was called; and, as James 
had not been present during above a third of the 
whole sederunt, the schoolmaster proposed that he 
should pay a smaller share accordingly. But this 
way of reasoning did not satisfy the clergyman, 
who vociferated that it had been the custom of 
Markinch, from time immemorial, to pay HIGGLETY 
PIGGLETY, Without regard to the quantity of liquor 
which each individual might have drunk. The 
schoolmaster attempted to convince his boon com- 
panion of the selfishness and absurdity of this 
system, and particularly asserted the impropriety 
of carrying it into practice in the present case, 
inasmuch as the person in question was a stranger, 
and should be treated with hospitality instead of 
injustice. ‘No, no sir,’ bawled the clergyman, 
‘higglety-pigglety’s the word in Markinch, and 
will be as long as I hae ony thing to do wi't.’ 
‘Weel, weel,’ said the king, who had not yet 
spoken, ‘higglety-pigglety be’t,’ laying down his 
whole share of the reckoning. His Majesty took 
measures immediately after to put the sehoolmaster 
and minister of Markinch, upon an equal footing 
as to salary, at once to reward the generosity of the 
former, and to punish the sordidness of the latter. 
[t is further said that the salaries of these two 
patrochial dignitaries continued nearly equal till 
times not long gone by, and that the schoolmaster 
of Markinch is still rather better off than most of 
his brethren in that respect.” 








A Courtship. 


A ricu young gentleman, a few years ago, be- 
came marvellously uneasy. His slecp was broken ; 
his heart throbbed violently, the poor fellow was 
suffering the last agonies of love. He unfortunate- 
ly was squint eyed, but reckoning on his wealth, 
he commenced loving a pretty young black-eyed 
girl, who had much of this world’s good, but—who 
was deaf. She managed to preserve the ties of 
sociality, by listening to the looks and translating 
the expressions of the ever shifting countenance. 
She concealed her mortifying deafness from her 
lover, he began to whisper his limpid iove, but the 
fair lady made no response,—the squint eyed Lo- 
thario angrily bawled out to his love “why the 
deuce she did not answer his questions ?” “Why, 
sir, I did not hear you.” “What, are you deaf 
then?” “Yes sir,” with a blush. 

The next morning he sent the following note ; 

“ My dear Miss ——, I cannot bring my mind to 
admire deception. I sympathise with your defect : 
which you attempted to conceal—unsuccessfully— 
I must bid you good bye. I never can love a deaf 
wife. Yours with profound esteem.” 

The young lady, not at all terrified, returned the 
following answer. 

“My dear sir,—No tint of words can change 
your ugly temper. I scorn your tantalizing sym- 
pathy. I cannot conceive a more ludicrous object 
than yourself. I mean your squint eye. Yours 
with great deliberation.” 
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THE PRIVATE PLAY, 


AND A PARTY IN CONFUSION. 
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Most extensive were the preparation, at Rose 
Villa Clapham Rise, in the occupation of Mr. Gat- 
tleton (a stock broker in especially comfortable cir- 
cumstances), and great was the anxiety of Mr. 
Gattleton’s interesting family, as the day fixed for 
the representation of the Private Play, which had 
been “many months in preparation,” approached. 
The whole family was infected with the mania for 
Private Theatricals; the house, usually so clean 
and tidy, was, to use Mr. Gattleton’s expressive 
description “regularly turned out o’ windows:” 
the large dining room, dismantled of it’s furniture 
and ornaments, presented a strange jumble of flats, 
flies, wings, lamps, bridges, clouds, thunder and 
lightning, festoons and ficwers, daggers and foil, 
and all the other messes which in theatrical slang 
are included under the comprehensive name of 
“« properties.” ‘The bed-rooms were crowded with 
scenery, the kitchen was occupied by carpenters. 
Rehearsals took place every other night in the 
drawing room, and every sofa in the house was 
more or less damaged by the perseverance and 
spirit with which Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and 
Miss Eucina, rehearsed the smothering scene ip 
“Othello”—it having been determined that that 
tragedy should form the first portion of the eve- 
ning’s entertainments. 

“ When we're a leetle more. perfect, I think it 
will go off admirably,” said Mr. Sempronius, ad- 
dressing his corps dramatique, at the conclusion of 
the hundred and fiftieth rehearsal. In considera- 
tion of his sustaining the trifling inconvenience of 
bearing all the expenses of the play, Mr. Sempro- 
nius had been in the most handsome manner 
unanimously elected stage manager. “ Evans,” 
continued Mr. Gattleton, jun., addressing a tall, 
thin, pale young gentleman, with extensive whis- 
kers—“ Evans, upon my word you play Roderigo 
beautifully.” 

“ Beautifully 7” echoed the three Miss Gattle- 
tons; for Mr. Evans was pronounced by all his 
lady-friends to be “ quite a dear,” He looked so 
interesting and had such lovely whiskers, to say 
nothing of his talent in albums and playing the flute! 
The interesting Roderigo simpered and bowed. 

“ But I think,” added the manager, “you are 
hardly perfect in the—fall—in the fencing scene, 
where you are—you understand ?” 

“« It’s very difficult,” said Mr. Evans, thoughtful- 
ly: “I’ve fallen about a good deal in our counting 
house lately for practice; only it hurts one so. 
Being obliged to fallbackwards, you see, it bruises 
one’s head a good deal.” 

“‘ But you must take care you don’t knock a wing 
down,” said Mr. Gattleton, sen., who had been 
appointed prompter, and who took as much interest 
in the play asthe youngest of the company. “The 
stage is very narrow, you know.” 

“Oh! don’t be afraid,” said Mr. Evans, with a 
very self-satisfied air ; “I shall fall with my head 
‘ off,’ and then I can’t do any harm. 





“ But, egad!” said the manager, rubbing his 
hands, “ we shall make a decided hit in ‘ Masan- 
iello.’ Harfield sings that admirably.” 

Every body echoed the sentiment. Mr. Harfield 
smiled, and looked foolish,—not an unusual thing 
with him—hummed “Behold how brightly breaks 
the morning,” and blushed as red asthe fisherman’s 
night cap he was trying on. 

“Let's see,” resumed the manager, telling the 
number on his fingers, we shall have three dancing 
female peasants, besides Fenella and four fisher- 
men. Then there’s our man Tom, he can havea 
pair of ducks of mine, and a check shirt of Bob’s 
anda red night cap, and he'll do for another— 
that’s five. Inthe chorusses, of course, we can ald 
sing ‘at the sides, and in the market-scene we can 
walk about in cloaks and thmgs When the revolt 
takes place, Tom must keep rushing in on one side 
and out at the other, with a pick-axe, as fast as he 
can. The effect will be electricial; ‘twill look 
just as if there were a great number of ’em: and 
in the eruption scene we must burn the red fire, 
and upset the tea trays, and hallo and make all 
sorts of noises—and it’s sure to do.” 

“ Sure' sure!” cried all the performers wna 
voce—and away hurried Mr. Sempronius Gattleton 
to wash the burnt cork off his face, and superintend 
the “setting up” of some of the amateur painted 
and never-sufficiently-to-be-admired scenery. 

Mrs. Gattleton was a kind, good tempered, vul- 
gar old soul, exceedingly fond of her husband and 
children, and entertaining only three dislikes. In 
the first place, she had a natural antipathy to any 
bedy else’s unmarried daughters; in the second, 
she was in bodily fear of any thing in the shape of 
ridicule; and, lastly, almost a necessary conse- 
quence of this feeling—she regarded with feelings 
of the utmost horror “ Mrs. Joseph Porter, over the 
way.” However, the good folks of Clapham and 


its vicinity stood very much in awe of scandal and 


sarcasm ; and thus Mrs. Joseph Porter was courted 
and flattered, and caressed, and invited, for very 
much the same reason that a poor author without 
a farthing in his pocket behaves with the most ex- 
traordinary civility to a two-penny postman. 

«¢ Never mind, Ma,” said Miss Emma Porter, in 
colloquy with her respected relative, and trying to 
look unconcerned; “if they had invited me, you 
know that neither you nor Pa would have allowed 
me to take part in such an exhibition.” 

«Just what Ishould have thought from your high 
sense of propriety,” returned the mother. “I am 
glad to see, Emma, you know how to designate the 
proceeding.” Miss P., by-the-by, had only the 
week before made an “exhibition” of herself for 
four days, behind a counter at a fancy fair, to all 
and every of his Majesty’s liege subjects who were 
disposed to pay a shilling each for the privilege of 
seeing some four dozen girls flirting with strangers 
and playing at shop. 

“There!” said Mrs. Porter, looking out of the 
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window ; “there are two rounds of beef and aham 
going in, clearly for sandwiches; and Thomas, the 
pastry-cook, says there have been twelve dozen 
tarts ordered, besides blanc-mange and jellies. 
Upon my word! think of the Miss Gattletons in 
fancy dresses, too!” 

« Qh, it’s too ridiculous,” said Miss Porter, with 
a sort of hysterical chuckle. 

“T’'ll manage to put them a little out of conceit 
with the business, however,” said Mrs. Porter ; and 
out she went on her charitable errand. 

“ Well, my dear Mrs. Gattleton,” said Mrs. Jo- 
seph Porter—after they had been closeted for some 
time, and when by dint of indefatigable pumping, 
she had managed to extract all the news about the 
play; “well, my deaf, people may say what they 
please; indeed, we know they will, for some folks 
are so ill-natured. Ah, my dear Miss Lucina, how 
dy’e do—I was just telling your mama thatI have 
heard it said, that 

“ What?” inquired the Desdemona. 

‘Mrs. Porter is alluding to the play, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Gattleton; “she was, I am sorry to say, 
just informing me that 

“Oh, now, pray don’t mention it,” interrupted 
Mrs. Porter; “ it’s most absurd—quite as absurd as 








young what’s-his-name saying he wondered how | 
Miss Caroline, with such a foot and ankle, could | 


have the vanity to play Fenella.” 

“ Highly impertinent, whoever said it,” said Mrs. 
Gattleton, bridling up. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” chimed in the delighted 
Mrs. Porter; “most undoubtedly. Because, asl 
said, if Miss Caroline does play Fenella, it does'nt 
follow, as a matter of course, that she should think 
she has a pretty foot; and then such puppies as 
these young men are; he had the impudence to say 
that——” 

How far the amiable Mrs. Porter might have suc- 
ceeded in her pleasant purpose it is impossible to 
say, had not the entrance of Mr. Thomas Balder- 
stone, Mrs. Gattleton’s brother, familiarly called in 
the family “ Uncle 'Tom,” changed the course of 
conversation, and suggested to her mind an excel- 
lent plan of operation on the evening of the play. 

Unc!lg Tom was very rich, and exceedingly fond 
of his nephews and nieces; as a matter of course, 
therefore, he was an object of great importance in 
his own family. He was one of the best hearted 
men in existence; always in a good temper, and 
always talking. It was his boast that he wore top- 
boots on all occasions, and had never mounted a 
black silk neck-kerchief; and it was his pride, that 
he remembered all the principal plays of Shak- 
speare from beginning to end—-and so he did. 
The result of this parrot-like accomplishment was, 
that he was not only perpetually quoting himself, 
but that he could never sit by and hear a mis-quo- 
tation from “ The Swan of Avon,” without setting 
the unfortunate delinquent right. He was also 
something of a wag: never missed an opportunity 
of saying what he considered a good thing, and in- 
variably laughed till he cried at anything that ap- 
peared to him mirth-moving or ridiculous. 

“ Well, girls, well,” said Uncle Tom, after the 
preparatory ceremony of kissing and how-dy’e- 
doing had been gone through—“ how dy’e get on? 
Know your parts, eh ?---Lucina, my dear, act 2, 





scene 1—place, left---cue----- Unknown fate,’~-- 
What’s next, ha?--—Go on-----The heavens ad 
“Oh, yes,” said Mi,~ 'ncina, “ I recollect— 





‘’' “he heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should incraese 
Even as our days do grow.’ ”’ 


“Make a pause here and there,” said the old 
gentleman, who was a great critic in his own esti- 
mation, ‘ But that our loves and comfort should in- 
crease’--emphasis on the last syllable, ‘crease,’ 
loud ‘even’—one, two, three, four; then loud again, 
‘as our days do grow ;’ emphasis on . That’s 
the way, my dear; trust to your uncle for emphasis. 
Ah! Sem, my boy, how are you?” 

“ Very well, thanky’e uncle,” returned Mr. Sem- 
pronius, who had just appeared, looking something 
like a ring-dove, with a sinall ciftcle round each eye, 
the result of his constant corking. “ Of course we 
see you on Thursday.” 

“ Of course, of course, my dear boy,” 

“ What a pity it is, your nephew didn’t think of 
making you prompter, Mr. Balderstone,” whispered 
Mrs. Joseph Porter; “you would have been in- 
valuable.” 

“ Well, I flatter myself, I should have been tolera- 
bly up to the thing,” responded Uncle Tom. 

“I must bespeak sitting next you on the night,” 
resumed Mrs. Porter; “ and then, if our dear young 
friends here should be at all wrong, you will be able 
to enlighten me. I shall be so interested.” 

‘“‘T am sure I shall be most happy to give any as- 
sistance in my power, mem.” 

“« Mind, it’s a — 

“ Certainly.” 

“I don’t know how it is,” said Mrs. Gattleton to 
her daughters, as they were sitting round the fire in 
the evening, looking over their parts, ‘‘ but I really 
very much wish Mrs. Joseph Porter wasn’t coming 
on Thursday. [am sure she’s scheming something.” 

‘¢ She can’t make us ridiculous, however,” obser- 
ved Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, haughtily. 

The long looked for Thursday arrived in due 
course, and brought with it, as Mr. Gattleton, sen. 
philosophically observed, ‘‘ no disappointments, to 
speak of.” True, it was yet a matter of doubt whe- 
ther Cassio would be enabled to get into the dress 
which had been sent for him from the masquerade 
warehouse. It was equally uncertain whether the 
principal female singer would be sufficiently recoy- 
ered from the influenza to make her appearance ; 
Mr. Harfield, the Masaniello of the night, was 
hoarse, and rather unwell, in consequence of the 
great quantity of lemon and sugar-candy he had 
eaten to improve his voice; and two flutes and a 
violoncello had pleaded severe colds. What of 
that? the audience were all coming. Every body 
knew his part ; the dresses were covered with tinsel 
and spangles; the white plumes looked beautiful ; 
Mr. Evans had practised falling, till he was bruised 
from head to foot, and quite perfect; and Jago was 
quite sure that, in the stabbing scene, he should 
make “a decided hit.” A self-taught deaf gentle- 
man, who had kindly offered to bring his flute, 
would be a most valuable addition to the orchestra ; 
Miss Jenkin’s talent for the piano was too well 
known to be doubted for an instant; Mr. Cape had 


practised the violin accompaniment with her fre- 
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quently and Mr. Brown, who had kindly undertaken 
at a few hours’ notice, to bring his violoncello, 
would, no doubt, manage extremely well. Seven 


o'clock came, and so did the audience ; all the rank | 
and fashion of Clapham and its vicinity was fast) 


filling the theatre. There were the Smiths, the 
Stubbs’s, the Halfpennys, the Gubbins’s, the Nix- 
ons, the Dixons, the Hicksons, people with all sorts 
of names, two aldermen, a sheriff in perspective, 
Sir Thomas Glumper (who had been knighted in 
the last reign for carrying up an address on some- 
body’s escaping from something); and last, not 
least, there were Mrs: Joseph Porter and Uncle 
Tom, seated in the centre of the third row from the 
stage; Mrs. P. amusing Uncle Tom, with all sorts 
of stories, and Uncle Tom amusing every one else 
by laughing most immoderately. 

Ting, ting, ting ! wentthe prompter’s bell at eight 
o’clock precisely; and dash went the orchestra 
into the overture to “The Men of Prometheus.” 
The pianoforte player hammered away with the 
most laudable perseverance ; and the violoncello, 
which struck in at intervals, “ sounded very well, 
considering.” The unfortunate individual, how- 
ever, who had undertaken to play the flute accom- 
paniment “ at sight,” found, from fatal experience, 
the perfect truth of the old adage, “ out of sight, out 
of mind ;” for being very near-sighted, and being 
placed at a considerable distance from his music 
book, all he had an opportunity of doing was to play 
a bar now and then in the wrong place, and put the 
other performers out. It is, however, but justice to 
Mr. Brown to say that he did this to admiration. 
The overture, in fact, was not unlike a race be- 
tween the different instruments; the piano came in 
first by several bars, and the violoncello next, quite 
distancing the poor flute; for the deaf gentleman 
too-too’'d away, quite unconscious that he was at all 
wrong, until apprised, by the applause of the audi- 
ence, that the overture was concluded. A conside- 
rable bustling and shuffling of feet was then heard 
upon the stage, accompanied by whispers of, 
“‘ Here’s a pretty go!—what’s to be done?” &c. 
The audience applauded again, by way of raising 
the spirits of the performers ; and then Mr. Sempro- 
nius desired the prompter, in a very audible voice, 
to “‘ clear the stage, and ring up.” 

Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. Every 
body sat down; the curtain shook, rose sufficiently 
high to display several pair of yellow boots paddling 
about, and there it remained. 

Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. The cur- 
tain was violently convulsed, but rose no higher; 
the audience tittered ; Mrs. Porter looked at Uncle 
Tom, and Uncle Tom looked at every body, rub- 
bing his hands, and laughing with perfect rapture. 
After as much ringing with the little bell as a muffin 
boy would make in going down a tolerably long 
street, and a vast deal of whispering, hammering, 
and calling for nails and cord, the curtain af length 
rose, and discovered Mr. Sempronius Gattleton 
solus, and decked for Othello. After three distinct 
rounds of applause, during which Mr. Sempronius 
applied his right hand to his left breast, and bowed 
in the most approved manner, the manager advan- 
ced, and said--- 

‘“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I assure you itis with 
sincere regret, that I regret to be compelled to in- 








| form you, that Jago, who was to have played Mr. 
| Wilson--I beg your pardon, Ladies and Gentlemen; 
but [am naturally somewhat agitated (applause) ; 
Imean, Mr. Wilson, who was to have played Jago, 
is---that is, has been---or, in other words, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the fact is, that I have just received a 
note, in which Lam informed that Jago is unavoida- 
bly detained at the Post-office this evening. Under 
these circumstances, I trust--a--a-—amateur perfor- 
manee---a-—another gentleman undertaken to read 
the part--request indulgence for a short time, cour- 
tesy and kindness of a British audience.” (Over- 
whelming applause. Exit Mr. Sempronius Gatile- 
ton, and curtain falls. ) 

The audience were, of course, exceedingly good 
humored; the whole business was a joke‘ and ac- 
cordingly they waited for an hour with the utmost 
patience, being enlivened by an interlude of rout- 
cakes and lemonade. It appeared by Mr. Sempro- 
nius’s subsequent explanation, that the delay would 
not have been so great, had it not so happened that 
when the substitute Jago had finished dressing, and 
just as the play was on the point of commencing, 
the original Jago unexpectedly arrived. The for- 
-mer was, therefore, compelled to undress, and the 
latter to dress for his part, which as he found some 
diffieulty in getting into his clothes, occupied no in- 
considerable time. At last the tragedy began in 
earnest. It went off well enough, until the third 
scene of the first act, in which Othello addresses the 
Senate, the only remarkable circumstance being, 
that as, Jago could not get on any of the stage boots, 
in consequence of his feet being violently swelled 
with the heat and excitement, he was under the ne- 
cessity of playing the part in a pair of common hes- 
sians, which contrasted rather odly with his richly 
embroidered pantaloons. When Othello started 
with his address to the Senate (whose dignity was 
represented by, the Duke, a carpenter; two men; 
engaged on the recommendation of the gardener; 
and a boy); Mrs. Porter:found the opportunity she 
so anxiously sought. 

Mr. Sempronius proceeded--- 


‘“‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approv’d good masters,— 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true :—rude am I in my speech Pa 





“Ts that right?” whispered Mrs. Porter to Uncle 
Tom. 

“ No.” 

“Tell him so, then.” 

“Twill. Sem!” called out Uncle Toms‘ « that’s 
wrong, my boy.” 

‘‘What’s wrong, Uncle?” demanded Othello, 
quite forgetting the dignity of his situation. 

“You've left out something. ‘True I have 
married Ae 

“Oh, ah!” said Mr. Sempronius, endeavoring 
to hide his confusion as much and as. ineffectually 
as the audience attempted to conceal their half-sup- 
pressed tittering, by coughing with the most extra- 
ordinary violence— 


---‘ true [have mazri‘d her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent; no more.’ ”’ 


(Aside). “ Why don’t you prompt, father ?” 
“Because I’ve mislaid my spectacles,” said 
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poor Mr. Gattleton, almost dead with the heat and 
bustle. 

«« There, now, it’s ‘rude am J,’ said Uncle Tom.” 

“Yes, I know it is,” returned the unfortunate 
manager, proceeding with his part. 

It would be useless and tiresome to quote the 
number of instances in which Uncle Tom, now 
completely in his element, and instigated by the 
mischievous Mrs. Porter, corrected the mistakes of 
the performers; suffice it to say, that having once 
mounted his hobby, nothing could induce him to 
dismount ; so, during the whole of the remainder 
of the play, he performed a sort of running accom- 
paniment, by muttering every body’s part, as it was 
being delivered, in an under tone. The audience 
were highly amused, Mrs. Porter delighted, the 
performers embarrassed; Uncle Tom never was 
better pleased in his life ; and Uncle Tom’s nephews 
and nieces had never, although the declared heirs 
to his large property, so heartily wished him gathe- 
red to his fathers as on that memorable occasion. 
Several other minor causes, too, united to damp the 
ardour of the dramatis None of the per- 
formers could walk in their tights, or move their 
arms in their jackets ; the pantaloons were to small, 
the boots too large, and the swords of all shapes and 
sizes. Mr. Evans, naturally too tall for the scenery 
wore a black velvet hat with immense white 
plumes, the glory of which was lost in “the flies ;” 
and the only other inconvenience of which was, 
that when it was off his head he could not put it on 
and when it was on he couldn’t take it off. Not- 
withstanding all his practice, too, he fell with his 
head and shoulders as neatly through one of the side 
scenes, as a harlequin would jump through a pannel 
ina Christmaspantomime .The piano forte player, 
overpowered by the extreme heat of the room, faint- 





ed away at the commencement of the entertain. 
ments, leaving the music of “ Masaniello” to the 
flute and vicloncello, The orchestra complained 
that Mr. Harfield put them out, and Mr. Harfield 
declared that the orchestra prevented his singing at 
all. The fishermen, who were hired for the occa- 
sion, revolted to the very life, positively refusing to 
play without an increased allowance of spirits ; and 
their demand being complied with, they got drunk 
in the eruption scene as naturally as possible. The 
red fire which was burnt at the conclusion of the 
second act not only nearly suffocated the audience, 
but they narrowly escaped setting the house on 
fire as it was, the remainder of the piece was ac- 
ted in a thick fog. In short, the whole affair was, 
as Mrs. Joseph Porter triumphantly told every body 
“a complete failure.” The audience went home 
at four o’clock in the morning, exhausted with 
laughter, suffering from severe head aches, and 
smelling terribly of brimstone and gunpowder. 
The Messrs. Gattleton, senior, and junior, retired 
to rest with a vague idea of emigrating to Swan 
River early in the ensuing week. 

Rose Villa has once again resumed its wonted 
appearance: the dining-room furniture has been 
replaced ; the tables are as nicely polished as for- 
merly; the horse hair chairs are ranged against 
the wall as regularly as ever: and Venitian blinds 
have been fitted to every window in the house, to 
intercept the prying gaze of Mrs. Joseph Porter. 
The subject of theatricals is now never mentioned 
in the Gattleton family, unless, indeed by Uncle 
Tom, who cannot refrain from sometimes expres- 
sing his surprise and regret at finding that his ne- 
phews and nieces appear to have lost the relish they 
once possessed for the beauties of Shakspeare and 
quotations from the works of the immortal bard. 
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The Piague of the Hail. 
BY JOHN GALT. 


"Twas setting sun ; 
The cloudless golden horizontal light 
Brightened the Memphian domes. Glittering afar 
The mountain pyramids in ether shone ; 
The Nile below with many a painted sail 
Like rippling amber flowed. ‘The air breathed peace, 
When suddenly, without portent or sign, 
As if the chrystal firmament were crush’d, 
And the bright fragments flung in anger down, 
Fell the miraculous hail. Storms rush’d abroad, 
Clouds black and thick, like shreds of elder night, 
Convulsed thesky, and ceaseless thunder rolled ; 
The fiery wings of God's dread ministers, 
That lavish’d round the hurtling indignation, 
Their inextinguishable lightning glanced. 
Thrice the diurnal lapse of mortal time, 
And thrice again, with deep’ning fury fell 
The irresistless hail. The woods were crush’d, 
And ail with life within its order’d seope 
Were battered dead. The oldemblazonries 
Of storied temples and mysterious towers 
Were worn away, or oe broke and scarred. 
At length another interval of light. 


Marking the seventh andtremendous day 
Of wrath accelerating, wilder rose. 





The Zagri Maid. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 
To her low, sad song replying, 
As it fill’d the olive shade. 
“ Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land's, her kinded’s foe ! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zagri's spirit go ? 


‘From thy glance, my gentle mother! 
I sink with shame oppress’d, 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my bréast.” 

When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid, 

While the crimson day was dying 
In the whisp’ring olive shade. 


“ And for all this heart’s wealth wasted, 
This woe, in secret borne, 
This flower of young life blasted, 
Should I win back aught but scorn? 
By aught hut daily dying 
Would my love-truth be repaid ?” 
When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. 
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AN ADVENTURER. 
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— 


Lone before the narrative can be glanced at by 
human eye, or listened to by human ear, the suffer- 
ings of him who is the subject of it will, in this world 
at least, be atanend. May I hope that, though in 
life I have little benefitted my species, my example 
may serve as “ a negative instruction to my succes- 
sors for ever.” 

I am a younger son of a gentleman of good family 
but small estate, in one of the midland counties of 
England. It is not my purpose to enter into further 
details than are necessary to illustrate the main ob- 
ject of my narrative. Atan early age I was sent to 
Eton, where I soon began to distinguish myself, par- 
ticularly by the elegance of my Latin verses, and 
the facility with which I composed them. Nor did 
Istop there. I learned, in process of time, to excel 
in Greek verse also; and, what was perhaps of 
more importance than either, I discovered that I had 
a peculiar aptitude for English versification. In 
short, by the time I was ready to leave Eton, and 
go to the University, I had acquired the reputation 
of being, if not avery profound, an elegant scholar, 
and a very clever fellow. 

I repaired to the University of Oxford with my 
school honors budding thick upon me ; and there I 
found a new career open to my ambition. There 
were the University honors, as weil as the honors 
and emoluments of my College, to be tried for ; and 
there was, besides, the palm of eloquence to be won 
at the Oxford Spouting Club. Every body who 
knows anything of Oxford must have heard of its 
Spouting Club—that arena of eloquence in which 
the young Oxonian, as he declaims in all the ma- 
jesty of would-be manhood, and real verse-out-of 
place and prose-run-mad, feels, or fancies, that 
“the eyes of Europe are upon him.” 

I soon became so enamoured of the “ eloquium et 
famam” of the orators of this club, that I devoted no 
small degree of exertion, and no inconsiderable por- 
tion of my time, to enable myself to assume a res- 
pectable station among them. In due time, and 
after one or two failures, I succeeded in the object 
of my ambition, and, by so doing, led the way to 
my misery and ruinin after life. But I will not re- 
fer te that at present; the sequel of my story will be 
dark enough, without the introduction of gloomy 
reflections out of place. 

In process of time I became (I believe I may ven- 
ture to say) the second speaker there. It is in the 
hour of my humiliation that I write this, when the 
pride of that spirit which I once believed invincible 
has, indeed, received a fall; but had I been asked 
then, or had, perhaps any of my friends been asked 
the answer would most probably have been that I 
was the first. But, be that as it may, another man 
and myself were certainly the two leading orators 
of the Oxford Debating Society, at the time of which 
my narrative leads me to treat: that other man was 
an Etonian, and was my intimate friend—indeed, 
by far the most intimate friend, save one, I ever 
had. We were united by the “idem nolle atque 








nolle,”"—by a similarity of tastes im literature,—by 
a similarity of principle, at least of sentiment, in po- 
litics. ‘The side we had chosen in politics was the 
liberal one, perhaps I might say the ultra-liberal ; 
and we defended it with a constancy, a skill, and a 
resolution that obtained for us almost uninterrupted 
victory on the narrow field on which we then fought. 
Though my friend’s taste im literature was nearly 
similar, his application was greater, and his cha- 
racter less mercurial than mine. But I must pro- 
ceed ; for I write for a far other end than to give a 
critique either upon his eloquence or my own. 

The time for taking my degree of Bachelor now 
approached, and I found, to my no small dissatisfac- 
tion, that my oratorical occupations had encroached 
so far upon my time, that I was not prepared to take 
nearly so high a place in the examination as my 
friends expected me to take, and as, perhaps, I my- 
self felt that I ought to havetaken. My fears were 
too well-grounded ; I failed in my degree,—that is 
to say, I took a much lower degree than I ought, or 
at least, than I wished to have done. And this was 
scene the first of the advantages of being a spouting 
club orator. I remained at Oxford, and read for an 
Oriel Fellowship. Failed in that, too;—once— 
twice. Scene the second of the young orator’s 
tragedy. 

I now went down to my father’s seat, in 
shire. I cannot say exactly that I met with a cold 
reception: but I saw that they were disappointed : 
for they had expected to see me return crowned 
with Oxford honors, and, what was of more impor- 
tance to a younger son of a not over-wealthy fami- 
ly, in possession of afellowship. I soon found that 
I was a mere cypher in the family, and, perhaps 
what was worse, in the neighboring families. 
There was my eldest brother, who was to have the 
estate, and my second brother, who was to have 
the family living,—both very important persons in 
their way, whose talk was of horses and dogs, guns 
and fishing-rods. In “such branches of learning” 
their acquirements were considerable ; and their 
contempt was propdonably great for most of the 
other human arts aud sciences. Iwho, though not 
altogether unskilled in the exercises in which they 
excelled, yet, from having had my attention con- 
stantly directed to pursuits of a different character, 
was a neophyte compared to them, came in for my 
full share of that contempt; but what annoyed me 
rather more (for, to own the truth, the estimation 
in which I might be held by such judges as my 
dearly-beloved brothers never much troubled my 
repose) was, that I found myself, in the circles in 
which my family mingled, particularly among the 
young ladies of those circles, a person of marvel- 
lously small importance. ‘The young jades, while 
they treated my brothers with due consideration, 
appeared to regard me as a disappointed, a ruined 
man--in a word, as a failure: they had not the 
discrimination to find out the germ of an orator and 
a statesman in the landless and livingless younger 
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brother. I perceived this—and the discovery, I pro-| had already began to feel the influence of that 


mise you, was far from an agreeable one---on the 
contrary, it was gall and wormwood to my haughty | 
and aspiring spirit. Yes, the thought that I was, 
despised, even by them, cut me to the very soul. 
“ What,” thought I, “are all the once fair prospects 
to the haughty and aspiring---blighted for ever? 
Are his hopes dead within him? His visions of 
fame, and power, and glory--are those for ever 
fled? Is the fabric of his towering ambition crum- 
bled into dust? No, truly, they shal] not. I have 
failed in my degreez and in my fellowship, where 
many a dull, plodding pedant succeeds: but, for that 
surely [ have not failed as the architect of my for- 
tune. The energies I had within me were not, 
and they) shall not have been bestowed in vain.” 
My resolution wastaken. I sought an interview 
with my father, and explained to him my desire of 
immediately commencing in real earnest the study 
of the law, with a view of being called to the bar.as 





soon as possible. He consented, but told me that, 
as the expenses of my education had already been 
very considerable, he must limit my allowance in 
London to the smallest sum that. I could possibly 
subsist on as a gentleman; and that, as he could un- 
dertake to continue that only for a very few years, 
I must make up my mind, if I did not succeed at the 
bar within that space of time, to give up my profes- 
sion of the law, and live on acuracy. I readily 
agreed, feeling confident, as most young men under 
similar circumstances do, that I should make my 
fortune long before the expiration of the time 
prescribed. 

Accordingly I left shire, determined never to 
return to it, or, at least, not till I was a great man. 
Alas! I never returned---I will never return. Let 
that pass. I commenced my legal studies and be- 
gan to keep terms at Lincoln’ s-Inn. The life ofa 
young lawyer, who means to live by his profession 
is often, 1 might say is almost necessarily a hard 
and, what is worse, a cheerless one. In the mid- 
dle of a large and luxurious capital, he sees, him- 
self surrounded by gaities in which he cannot min- 
gle, and tempted by pleasures in which he dares 
not to partake. And thus, in that gloom of solitude, 
he wastes his youth, and, perhaps, the best years of 
his early manhood, enjoying neither the cup of 
pleasure nor the smile of beauty, and as yet without 
a share of those honors which, to hoary ambition 
are sometimes more than a recompense for the loss 
of all the pleasures of youth. Vain thought! As 
if anything which human life or vulgar ambition 
could bestow was a recompense for those pleasures. 
But this, at least, was not my fate, however hard 
it might be, it was not this, Not so was I doomed 
to waste my golden youth,--and for the maturity of 
manhood, that I shall never behold. 

My friend and rival in eloquence, Ithink I should 
rather say fellow-laborer, in the Debating Society 
at Oxford, had not disappointed the expectations of 
his bov'ood. He had written one or two clever 








pamphlets, and, in short, had gained so much repu- 
tation for ability both as a speaker and writer, that | 
that the Whigs thought it worth their while to bring | 

him into Parliament. He did not disappoint their 

expectations of him, and soon proved himself a| 

powerful accession to their forces. 


Shortly after | had been called to the bar, and 


“ Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,” the 
portion of so many a young lawyer, I was sitting 
one morning expecting briefs, but expecting them 


in vain, when asomewhat sharp double knock at 


my outer door aroused my attention (not very deep- 
ly fixed) from the law-book I was perusing. Ihave 
an ear for knocks though not for music—and it 
seemed to me that there was something peculiar in 
the knock in question—something that bespoke de- 
cision and a degree of impatience. I listened 
attentively, and, heard my clerk (poor devil! his 
steps, no doubt, quickened by a regard to the main 
chance, videlicet, in this case, his jackall share of the 
spoil) move with alacrity to open the door. 

“Is Mr.—at home ?”—a gentleman certainly, 
by his voice. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Take my card in.” 

“ Will you walk in, Sir?” 

“ Take in my card, I say.” 

The clerk entered and presented a card— Lord 
; tell his lordship to walk in.” 

“ Will your Lordship walk in?” said the obse- 
quious clerk, throwing wide open the door of the 
chamber, bowing very low, and as he did so, pla- 
cing himself exactly in his Lordship’s way. His 
Lordship made his way into the room with some 
difficulty, without failing over my bowing clerk; 
and I too bowed low in return for the graceful 
salute of one of the mostcelebrated men in Europe. 
When his Lordship, at my request, was seated, he 
began :--“* Mr , [have taken the liberty to call 
on you on some very particular business”~-(I bowed) 
“though not strictly professional, and on that 
account my intruding on you may require some 
apology.” 

‘‘ None inthe world, my Lord.” 

“ Well, Sir---hem-—-the purport of my visit, Mr. 
, though not professional, is of an important 
character.” I assumed an attitude of the utmost 
attention. ‘In one word, Mr. , for I hate cir- 
cumlocution, the object of my visit is to submit to 
your consideration the following proposal. If we 
bring you into Parliament, will you, heart and soul, 
support us?) I see my abruptness has somewhat 
startled you. But yor may take time to consider 
the matter, and give us your answer in a day or 
two, or say a week. Ofcourse I speak to a manof 
honor ?”..1 bowed. 

“‘ My Lord,” I then said, “ I confess that the sud- 
denness of your proposal has thrown me into some 
difficulty. The temptation is certainly great toa 
young man like myself, as you probably know, 
without fortune or powerful connexions, At the 
same time, your Lordship may probably have heard 
if any thing connected with a person so obscure 
and unimportant as Iam may have been deemed 
worthy of a moment of your Lordship’s attention, 
that the principles in politics which I have hitherto 
professed are not those of your Lordship’s party.” 

“ Mr. , [have heard as much; but, my dear 
Sir, you were so young--all young men, Mr.——, 
of spirit and talent take that side ; but they general- 
_ly--as imagination grows legs, and reason more 
powe rful—they generally see reason to change their 
opinion. Is not that the case, Mr. ? Lam con- 
fident your candor will allow that] amr ight, Come, 
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Mr.——, you are no bigot to republicanism, or 
even whigism ?” 

I smiled. 

“ But, my Lord, I have no fortune to support the 
rank of a Member of Parliament.” 

‘« Be under no uneasiness on that account, Mr. 
; the nation has no right to be served for no- 





thing.” 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and remain- 
ed silent. 

Lord fixed upon me his eagle eye, as if he 
would read what was passing in my inmost soul. 
I fancied I could see him watch his time, as the fal- 
con does his to pounce upon his prey: and even 
when he appeared to act with a generous disinter- 
estedness, he adopted the best means to secure his 
victim. He saw there was some struggle. There 
was ;—and had I been imperatively called upon to 
return a definite answer upon the moment, that an- 
swer from the very suddenness of the resolution I 
was called upon to take would have been in the 
negative. 

** Well, Mr. »” he said, “(it would be wrong 
to ask you to give a definitive answer to a question 
of such moment, upon the spot. This day week, 
will you do me the honortocall upon me? Letme 
see—shall we say about this hour—will that suit 
you?” 

“ Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if itis perfectly 
convenient to your Lordship—for my time you 
know, is of no importance, compared to yours.” 

“ Very well, Mr. , on that day I shall ex- 
pect to see you.—Good morning.” And so ended 
an interview that sealed the fortune of my future 
life. 

The temptation was greatcertainly. It would be 
such a triumph over those who had set me down as 
a failure—who considered me as a broken man, to 
have M, P. placed after my name, and be of im- 
portance witha great political party—aye, and that 
partyin power, too. But, then, would not some of 
my kind friends say, with a commiserating smile, 
that I had made a shipwreck of my principles—I, 
who used to be so violentin my liberalism? What? 
Has nota, man a right to change his opinion, when, 
for so doing, he sees——a convincing reason? Not 
to pessess—aye, or not to exercise this right—is al- 
ways tobe a child. What !—always to retain the 
same opinion upon compulsion? The very ideais 
absurb, and the position not tenable for a moment, 
My resolution was fixed; and, on the appointed 
day, and precisely two minutes after the appointed 
hour had struck on the clock of a neighboring 
church, I knocked at Lord s door. 

‘Well, Mr. ,” said Lord , with a 
gracious smile, as I was ushered in his presence ; ‘I 
hope I may be allowed to regard your punctuality 
as a favorable augury ?”’ 

After we were seated he appeared to expect me 























to . 
“My Lord,” said I coming to the point at once, 
“Thave made up my mind to accept your pro- 
posal.” 

“Lam glad to hear you say so, Mr. ; and 
I am also glad to see that, like myself, you are no 
great admirer of circumlocution.” 

“IT certainly am not,” I replied, “though there 
are cases in which I think it may be used, without 











the charge of imbecility against him who uses it.” 

“ Rarely.” 

“« Cromwell was not a weak man.” 

He nodded assent: but atthe same time gavea 
smile whichI did not exactly understand. How- 
ever, thought I, it does matter; I don’t think your 
Lordship, or any of your friends, will overreach 
me. I know as well the conditions, I think, of the 
sale as you do those of the purchase. And if they 
are infringed—What? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon arrang- 
ed; and in no long time I took the oaths and my seat 
in the Commons House of Parliament, as repre- 
sentative of the rotten borough of ——; for though 
I did not possess an acre of landed property, that 
objection was easily eluded. And this, by the by, 
is one of the most glaring acts of injustice inflicted 
by the English aristocracy, on their fellow-country- 
men. Itis a contrivance by which they have now, 
for about a century, effectually prevented any of 
the people from coming into parliament, save and 
except, suc. as are brought in the capacity of their 
tools, 

Now commenced my career—alas! not of plea- 
sure and of glory—but of misery and shame The 
press opened the attack. There were no doubt 
persons connected with it who had known me as a 
speaker at Oxford; and sketches of my history 
were given, accompanied by severe and sarcastic 
remarks. They pretended, however, to treat me 
rather with contempt than severity, as an object 
unworthy, from my insignificance, of much con- 
sideration. 

But I had severer trials than that to endure. I 
attempted the sort of oratory which had succeeded 
at Oxford ;—I heaped antithesis upon antithesis, 
and pun upon pun; I brought out smart sayings by 
the dozen, and quoted humorous verses in abun- 
dance, after my most approved fashion, My puns 
and verses were treated with neglect—my antithe- 
sis with indifference—and my smart sayings against 
reforming principles produced coughing, and other 
signs of impatience from the opposite party ; while 
I was not yet of sufficientimportance with my own 
to receive the support and encouragement of their 
cheers. All this was very discouraging, particu- 
larly to a person of my proud and sensitive charac- 
ter; and I confess, as David Hume says, speaking 
of the ill success of some of his literary productions, 
I was discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging ; but yet even 
this was not all. One night I had made some pretty 
sharp, and what I intended to be severe remarks 
upon a speech of one of the opposite party. When 
I sat down, my old friend—of whom, by the by,I 
had seen very little since we had taken opposite 
sides in politics, and with whom my acquaintance 
had dwindled into a passing bow—rose upto answer 
me, He seemed to labor under a degree of excite- 
ment which Ihad never before beheld in him. He 
began, and he was at first scarcely audible from the 
violence of his emotions; but by and by he began 
to recover some degree of self-command, and his 
eloquence burst forth, like the sun from behind a 
cloud, with a vehemence and a brilliancy that I had 
never before witnessed in him, All the time, too, 
he regarded me with a haughty indignant, yet me- 
lancholy glance, that, bringing with ; the full 
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recollection of our early friendships, communicated 
to me a portion of his own agitation, which, how- 
ever, by a strong effort, I prevented from becoming 
visible. Although to mention it may seem compa- 
ring great things with small, the attack made by 
Pym upon Strafford on his trial, as described by 
Baillie and others, involuntarily rushed upon my 
memory; itappeared to have occurred to the speak- 
eralso. I heard him thunder out the words “ apos- 
tate from the principles and affections of his youth,” 
“betrayed and insulted friendship ;” and he said 
that “if the valor and capacity of Strafford were 
unable to redeem from imperishable infamy even 
that great bad man’s name and memory—what 
must it be with meaner spirits, with less illustrious 
apostates ?” 

I need notsay that my seat was not a bed of roses 
while my former friend was thundering out his elo- 
quent invectives. I sat it out, however; and one 
triumph, that would have gladdened the hearts of 
those who hated me, I deprived them of—I sat it 
out, I say, with an unblanching cheek, a firm and 
unquivering lip, and an undaunted brow ; and my 
deadliest enemy dare not affirm that I bore the 
thunderer’s torture with less than a Promethean 
endurance. 

This speech, added to the other sources of annoy- 
ance,—some of which I have alluded to,—opened 
up a fountain of bitterness in my heart, the waters 
of which were to be my brink for ever after. And 
yet, what may seem strange, my antipathies did not 
take the direction that they would have been sup- 
posed likely to take. Instead of being violently 
directed against my ancient friend for his terrible 
attack upon me, they were directed against those 
who had tempted me to become an apostate— 
against Lord and some of his friends. It 
would seem, in fact, that my nature was too proud, 
self-willed, and intractable ever, perhaps, to acquire 
those “ interest-begotten prejudices” that were to 
be substituted in the place of that earnest and 
early-imbibed love of freedom and independence 
that had been the guide, the pole-star of my boy- 
hood and of my youth. The nature, too, of some of 
the work I was called upon to perform was marvel- 
lously little te my taste;—to defend every species 
of abuse by plausible pretences—to discover good 
reasons for bad conduct—to keep out of sight the 
real circumstances of the case—to misrepresent or 
gloss over such as could not be kept out of sight. 
My reward for all this, withal, was somewhat 
analogous to that of a doer of dirty work I was 
evidently considered as a tool—as a tool that was 
to be ready for constant and indiscriminate use; 
and as such, of course, I was to have no will of my 
own. 

Moreover, what, I will confess, galled me sorely, | 
I was evidently considered by the aristocrats around 
me as a plebian—though my Norman name was 
as old in England as thé first Plantagenet, and my 
family had been barons by tenure when the anées- 
tors of most ef those high and mighty peers wére 
serfs. Some aristocrat, whose talents and acquire- 
ments I held in utter contempt, was constantly kept 
above me, partly to keep me ever sensible of my 
subordinate condition, and partly from the eéver- 
waking jealousy entertained by the aristocracy of 








those whom they consider plebians. Those very 


talenis, for which they had purchased my services, 
and the power of which they could not deny, were 
only respected as far as they were employed in de- 
fending bigotry and despotism, folly and vice; in 
fostering prejudice and extinguishing the light of 
reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the insolence 
of the men; the impertinences of the women, if 
possible, exceeded it. There is at present in Eng- 
land a dynasty of women of fashion, who make it 
their proud boast to enact deeds of arrogance, im- 
pudence, and folly, such as eye hath not seen, nor 
imagination conceived. With these Aspasias the 
patrician political adventurer is all in all ; the ple- 
bian is nobody. With them no professional man 
can be a “gentleman :” scarcely a member of the 
lower House of Parliament can be such, unless he 
must necessarily come, in time, to the upper. For 
example, I once heard Lady say, in reference 
to Lord ’s removal to the upper House on the 
death of his father, “‘ There, you know, he will be 
among gentlemen.” Their idea of “ gentleman” is 
similar to that which Madame de Genlis, and her 
class, entertained of “ gentilhomme,” at least before 
the revolution. And what qualities, think ye, does 
that idea comprehend? Does it suppose a man of 
humane and affable demeanor; of the strictest 
honor in all his dealings ; of firm, yet gentle temper, 
and enlightened understanding; a man who requires 
no law but his word to make him fulfil an engage- 
ment? Good God, Sir, do yourave? You are on 
your death-bed. Are you about to die in a state of 
delirium? No, Sir. Here me once more. Their 
gentleman is an ignorant, idle, dissolute, selfish, un- 
feeling, remorseless, insolent human brute, got by a 
patrician sire out of a patrician, equestrian, or semi- 
plebian dam; who—I beg Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, 
I should say which—dresses, rides, drives, votes, 
games, and wenches, after the most approved 
fashion of the day; and who, when he has defraud- 
ed you of your money, your time, and labor, or 
your good name, will shoot you by way of giving 
you satisfaction. This he calls the satisfaction of a 
“gentleman.” Well, are you not satisfied? Yes. 
Ihave received such satisfaction, and I die “ per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Well, Sir; thus was I situated. And did I like 
my situation? Like? No, Sir. I felt as if I had 
sold myself to the devil, and my reward was that 
vulgarly ascribed to those who thus render them- 
selves the devil’s victims. But if I am doomed, 
said I, to go down to hell, one at least of my betray- 
ers I will drag there with me. A man perhaps of 
a more tractable spirit might have been able to 
forget the degradation he had suffered, to overlook 
the disagreeables of his situation; but with a 
temper and a memory like mine this was utterly 
impossible. They would not sufferdelusion to take 
possession of my soul ;—they would not let me 
fancy for a moment that my interests,and theirs 
were identical ;—they appeared not to seek to en- 
gage my affections on their side ;—they deprived 
me of the aid even of party morality, and in that, 
my state of degradation, they denied me even the 
poor boon of oblivion. 

I know not how long this state of things might 
have continued before it became absolutely insup- 
portable, if an accident had not put a termination to 
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it. The Marquis was one of the most 
aristocratic men even of his most aristocratic set. 
Though upon the whole considered among that set 
as a well-bred man, there was, at times, an insolent 
nonchalance in his manner, that to me was specially 
offensive. On one occasion it was so bad that my 
impetuous temper burst forth— 

“« What do you mean, Lord ——?” 

‘Mean, Sir!” with a look of mingled surprise 
and haughty nonchalance. 

“ Ay, mean, my Lord ?” 

“« What do you mean, Sir ?” 

‘IT mean, Lord , that I hold myself as much 
a gentleman as any man in the realm; and I will 
suffer no man on the face of the earth, however 
high his rank or office, either by deed, word, or 
look, to treat me otherwise.” 

Another stare of astonishment and arrogance. 

“ Sir,” he said, “‘ you would not have the second 
minister of the crown go out with an under-secre- 
tary? Sir, you know I cannot meet you as a 
gentleman.” 

The effect produced by his words seemed to dis- 
pel even the fashionable apathy of Lord It 
was as if all the blood of my fierce ancestor, who, 
in his wrath, once struck a prince of the house of 
Plantagenet with his gauntleted hand, were trans- 
ferred to my body, and as if all that blood rushed to 
my brow. I made a spring towards him, like that 
of a tiger ; and my hand was within an inch of his 
throat. 

“ Stop, Mr. .’ he exclaimed. “ You shall 
have the satisfaction of a gentleman, since you de- 
sire it.” 

I stopped dead short. “ You said I was nota 
gentleman, Lord ,"Isaid. “I was only going 
to place us on an equality. But your Lordship’s 
politeness renders it unnecessary. I shall expect 
to have the honor of hearing soon from your Lord- 
ship.” Ileft him. 

The public are sick of duels; andso am I. 
Every lacquey-school novel has two or three. I 
received his shot in my side, and missed him. He 
lives to mock at his plebian victim. But, though I 
die like the Roman gladiator, I shall yet be avenged. 

I write these lines from a bed, from which I shall 
never rise, with a hand that will soon be cold in 
death, and a mind whose already decayed energies 
will soon, in this world at least, cease to exist. I 
know not what may be the death-bed of a patriot ; 
mine assuredly is no bed of roses. I look on what 
Iam, and compare it with what I might have been, 
had I followed an honest calling, or even stuck to 
my profession, instead of becoming the tool of an 
oligarchical faction and a political adventurer. 


Ee ———————————EE 


Father Prout’s Gallantry.—Of his gallantry one 
ancedote will be sufficient. The fashionable Mrs. 
P——, with two female companions, travelling 
through the county of Cork, stopped for divine ser- 
vice at the chapel of Watergrasshill, (which is on 
the high road on the Dublin line,) and entered its 
rude gate while Prout was addressing his congre- 
gation. His quick eye soon detected the fair visi- 
tants standing behind the motley crowd, by whom 
they were totally unnoticed, so intent were all on 
the discourse ; when, interrupting the thread of his 

















homily to procure suitable accomodation for the 
strangers, “ Boys,” cried the good old man, “ why 
don’t ye give three chairs for the ladies?” “ Three 
cheers for the ladies !” re-echoed at once the parish 
clerk. It wasa clerical but a very natural error, 
and was suitably responded to by the frieze-coated 
multitude, whose triple shout shook the very cob- 
webs on the roof of the chapel; after which slight 
incident, service was quietly resumed. 
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The Light of Nature. David Hume had frequent 
discussions with his friend Dr. J , on the sub- 
ject of religion ; the one maintaining the sufficiency 
of the light of nature for all practical purposes, the 
other insisting on the necessity of revelation. One 
evening after a long argument on the subject, at 
Dr. J ’s, Hume rose to take leave. The Dr. 
begged that he would wait a single moment, for a 
candle tolet him see the way down stairs. “No,” 
says the Philosopher, “there is light enough still 
remaining.” He began to grope down the staircase 
when unluckily putting his foot into a tub of dirty 
water left behind by a careless chambermaid, he 
lost his balance and rolled dowa heavily to the land- 
ing place. Dr.J hastened with acandle to his. 
assistance, exclaiming, with ill-suppressed triumph, 
“Oh, David, David, I always told you the light of 
nature would never do !” 


























Baron Hagel, the Austrian botanist, who lately 
visited the Neilgherry Hills, in India, declares that 
the unknown varieties of trees and shrubs existing 
there alone exceed ten thousand. "The wild rose 
runs up to the top ef the highest trees, and grows to 
the thickness of four or five inches. A delicious 
specimen of orange, but not exceeding a filbert in 
size, is alsofound there. Inthe orange valley be- 
low Kotagherry about 4500 feet above the level of 
the sea, numerous fruit trees are found, amongst 
which are the wild fig and lemon tree, the latter 
bearing fruit little inferior in size and flavor to that 
of Spain. 











The Rio Verde Song. 


Flow, Rio Verde! 

In melody flow : 
Win her that weepeth 

To slumber from woet 
Bid thy wave’s music 

Roll through her dreams; 
Grief everloveth 

The kind voice ef streams. 


Bear her lone spirit 

Afar on the sound, 
Back to her childhood, 

Her life’s fairy ground: 
Pass like the whisper 

Of love that is gone.— 
Flow, Rie Verde, 

Softly flow on! 


Dark glassy waters, 
So crimson'd of yore, 
Love, Death, and sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou should’st have Echoes 
For Grief's deepest tone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde' 
Softly flow on! 
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THE WEDDING RING. 


BY A NEW-ENGLANDER. 


— 


Tuene lived, about eighteen years ago, ina small 
valley, bordering on the east bank of the Housa- 
tonick river, in the state of Connecticut, Zedekiah 
Raymond a substantial Yankee farmer, who had 
amassed a handsome fortune by the industry and 
economy of himself, his wife, and an only son, 
named Joseph, who was the sole survivor of six 
children. Of course he was a favorite with his 
parents, who gave him an education at least equal 
to any of his neighbors; and his Sunday clothes 
outshone them all. Although he claimed no su- 
periority over the poorest of his associates, still he 
was looked upon by many with an eye of envy. 
Though not tainted with impudence, he was desti- 
tute of that awkward bashfulness which charac- 
terises so many of the sons of New-England, who 
are strangers to the varied ways of a varying 
world. 

At the time our story commences, Joseph Ray- 
mond was twenty-two years of age. While sitting, 
one cold winter evening, with his parents, around 
a sparkling fire, regaling themselves with apples, 
nuts and cider, as is customary at that season with 
every New-England farmer, old Zedekiah (for so 
he was familiarly termed by his neighbors) thus 
addressed his son. 

“ Josey, you know that I am getting old.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And your mother is getting old, too, and is no 
longer able to attend to the dairy, and do all the 
other work about the house, as she used to do. 
Don’t you understand me, Josey ?” 

Josey looked at the fire for a full minute, without 
scarcely winking, and then fell to work, and eat at 
least half a dozen large apples, drank a pint of 
cider, and cracked a quart of nuts before he said a 
word. 

“ Daddy, I don’t know as I exactly comprehend 
what you mean, but I kinder guess that mother 
wants somebody to help her about the house. Aint 
that it, daddy ?” 

“ Exactly, Josey, and you know that good hired 
girls are hard to be got.” 

“ And so are good wives,” thought Josey. 

“ Now, Josey, can’t you find some nice tidy girl, 
that you would like well enough to---to—” 

“To marry,” said the old lady, finishing the ques- 
tion. 

Josey ate another apple, took another glass of 
cider, and laid some wood on the fire. 


“ Yes, Josey, you’re old enough to settle in life ; 
you will be well provided for—and now is the time. 
Your mother and I married at nineteen, without a 
dollar to begin with, and we have never been sorry 
for it yet; have we, Lucy ?” 

“ No, Zeddy, not as I know of,” 

“ But, daddy, how’ll I go to work to pick one? 
I like all the girls well enough, but hang me if I 
ean tell which I like best. I'd rather undertake to 
pick a good yoke of oxen out of five hundred. 





However, I'll think on’t and Sunday I'll look at all 
the gals in the meetin’ house, and may be I can 
pitch upon one that I'd be willin’ to try for.” 

Here the party broke up, and the trio retired to 
rest. 

Perhaps there is not a class of people in the 
civilized world so uniformly contented and happy 
as the peasantry of New-England. They retire 
early to rest; their sleep is sweet; they rise early ; 
and resume their accustomed avocations with 
smiling countenances—indexes of hearts unscathed 
by care. In the family of Zedekiah Raymond, 
however, this night formed a trifling exception.— 
The old lady’s curiosity was more than ordinarily 
excited, as to whom Josey would select for her 
daughter-in-law. She canvassed, in her own mind 
the characters and apparent dispositions of every 
girl in the parish, and could think of but two whom 
she would like to see become members of her fami- 
ly. Would Joseph chose either of them? This 
was a query which kept her awake till midnight. 
Zedekiah was at first a little restless, but soon “ re- 
solved,” as Congressmen say, “to postpone till to- 
morrow” and fell a-sleep. 

Not so with Joseph. Before he had been in bed 
five minutes he made a selection, fell asleep me- 
chanically, and slept soundly till breakfast. 

“'Thére’s nothing like taking time by the fore- 
lock,” thought Josey. Acting on this principle, he 
did a good day’s work at chopping wood before 
three o’clock in the afternoon; immediately after 
which time his mother’s curiosity was more ex- 
cited than ever, at finding him in the act of brush- 
ing the dust from his Sunday suit, polishing his 
boots, adjusting his hair before the looking-glass, 
and smoothing down his new sapped hat with a silk 
handkerchief. 

“What's in the wind, now Josey,’ 
“that you’re takin’ all this trouble.” 

“ Why, I’m goin’ to singin’ school.” 

She could say no more, but could not help think- 
ing that she would like to know more about it. 


While Josey is tackling old Dobbin into a beauti- 
ful pumg, we must intreduce our heroine to our 
readers. She was neither handsome nor homely, 
neither rich nor poor, but a plain industrious girl of 
seventeen, without either pride or ostentation; a 
girl whose sole ambition was to please all with 
whom she associated. In this she was uniformly 
successful, and thus, unwittingly, won the heart of 
many a swain. Such briefly, was Polly Bronson, 
whom Josey had resolved to woo. 

It was scarcely dark, when our hero was seen 
tying old Dobbin to a stake in front of Squire 
Bronson’s. A slight tap at the door with the but 
end of his sleigh whip elicited the usual answer of 
“walk in,” and Joseph soon found himself by the 
Squire’s fireside. 

“Mrs. Bronson,” said he, “ will you let Polly go 
with me to singin’ school to-night? 


inquired she, 
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P’'ve no objection at all, Josey, if she’s willin.” 

No more was said; Polly blushed a little, but 
proceeded forthwith to prepare herself. 

The moon shone brightly, and though scarcely a 
breath of wind was perceptible, the keen air of a 
January night, and a good road, seemed to Josey 
togive wings to old Dobbin, and he found himself 
at the school house before he could muster courage 
sufficient to say a dozen words to his companion. 

“ Confound the beast,” thought he, “I never 
knew her to go so fast before ; but I'll pay her for it 
to morrow, when I gether hitched before the oxen 
to one of those big logs in the Tamarick swamp.” 

As the singing master had not arrived, Joseph 
proposed to extend their ride for a mile or two, to 
which Polly assented, and Dobbin took his usual 
gait, that is to say, at the rate of about two miles an 
hour. 

After a common place conversation on “ matters 
and things in general,” Joseph changed the subject. 

“ Polly, Iam going to ask you a particular and 
important question one o’ these days; can you guess 
what it will be ?” 

‘ No, Josey, indeed 1 can’t.’ 

‘ Daddy says we shall be provided for, and that 
I’m old enough 

He hesitated. 

‘ For what.’ 

‘ To—to—to settle down! 
derstand me?’ 

Polly did not answer this, but as Josey took her 
by the hand, he fancied that it trembled a little, and 
this gave him courage to proceed. — 

‘ You see, Polly,’ says he, ‘ that I can help father 
to take care of the farm, and you can help mother 
about the house, and--——’ 

‘ Let’s return home, Joseph, I think I understand 
you now; but say no more of it at present.’ 

“ Why, Polly, I didn’t mean any offence ; that’s 
the last thing I'd thought of. But won’t you let me 
call at the Squire’s next Sunday night?” 

“You know, Mr. Raymond that you are always 
welcome at our house ; father and mother will al- 
ways be glad to see you.” 

This was a damper. . The singing school was 
forgotten, and not a word was uttered by either of 
them till they arrived at Squire Bronson’s when 
Josey conducted Polly to the door, bade her “‘ good 
night” and getting into his vehicle, gave Dobbin 
the rein and the whip notwithstanding which she 
moved in the imagination of Josey, as slow asa 
snail. 

When he reached home, he found his parents, 
with their usual evening repast before them, wait- 
ing for his return. He declined joining them, ex- 
cusing himself by saying that he “ took enough last 
night to last him a week.” 

“ Why, what's the matter, Josey? Did any thing 

o wrong at the singing school ?” 
. aieelon ay es 1 swallowed last night. 
At your request, I took something besides apples, 
nuts, and cider; and it lies heavy on my stomach 
et.” 
By this time, old Zeddy began to think there was 
something in the wind that did not whistle. His 
good dame had told him all about the dressing up 
of Josey ; the tackling of Dobbin into the Pung 
and Josey’s assertion that he was only going to the 





Now don’t you un- 


| singing school. He more than half suspected that 
| Joseph had been anticipating his proposed survey 
| of the village belles in the meeting house, by taking 
his pick and choose at the school house ; and that 
he had come off minus. In no other way could he 
account for Josey’s unaccountable taciturnity. But 
he well knew that cross questioning would only 
make matters worse; and he persuaded Lucy to 
agree to abide the issue. 

For the three intervening days between (and in- 
cluding) Friday and Sunday, Joseph said nothing 
to any one about his evening’s exeursion. In the 
meantime, however, he construed Polly’s answer 
to his request, that he might call at her father’s on 
Sunday evening, in a dozen different ways. 

At length the expression “ you are always wel- 
come at our house,” settled this part of the enigma. 
To say that her father and mother would “ always 
be glad to see him,” was intimating, in a modest 
way, that she, herself, would have no particular ob- 
jections to his paying them an evening visit. “I'll 
go any how,” thought he, “ and if she says no, why 
‘no’ let it be.” 

Inthe mean time, Polly’s mind was no less unea- 
sy. She knew not what to do, or say, or think. In 
short, never having been regularly wooed, she had 
never seriously thought of matrimony. She consi- 
dered, however, “that there was time enough yet,” 
and concluded to be governed by circumstances. 

Sunday night found Joseph at the Squire’s. 
Polly had on her “best bib and tucker,” and ap- 
peared to Joseph more lovely than ever. The 
Squire and his lady began to smell a rat, and left 
the young folks to themselves. 

“ Polly” this was all he could say; his heart 
rose to his mouth ; he could have felt it with his fin- 
ger ; and its beat might have been heard across the 
room. 

«« What,” inquired the blushing girl. 

After calling to his relief all the courage he pos- 
sessed, he resumed: 

“Polly, you know what I told you t’other 
night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘¢ Well, to cut matters short, there’s no use in our 
burning up candles and firewood every night for a 
year; we’ve known each other ever since we 
were school children together; you understand 
me ; now say yes, or no, and the question will be 
settled one way or t’other, and no more said about 
it.” 

“ You are in a great hurry, Josey ; I must ask 
father and mother about it ; and you shall have an 
answer next Sunday night.” 

After half an hour’s every day chit chat, and a 
few sweet kisses, (of course,) Joseph returned 
home, with his heart as light as a feather. 

Old Zeddy and his dame were more anxious 
than ever to know how matters stood between Jo- 
sey and the object of his choice ; for as yet they 
were totally in the dark on the subject, although 
they were well aware from his uncommon elastici- 
ty of spirits when he entered the room, that some- 
thing had been said to somebody. Who isthis some- 
body? These were the old lady’s favorites. But 
not a word could they get out of Joseph ; he resol- 
ved to know the whole before they should know 
any thing. 
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Polly, with a flushed countenance and a beating 
heart, cautiously introduced the subject to her 
parents. ‘“ Waita bit,” said the Squire, don’t do 
things too fast, Polly. This is a serious question. 
Don’t confess judgment, but give him a trial, and 
non-suit him on the ground of his not having yet 
produced sufficient evidence. If he wishes a ver- 
dict in his favor, he will soon commence a new suit, 
and it will be time enough to confess judgment ; 
provided he pays the costs.” 

The mother seconded this advice, and of course 
Polly was bound to follow it. 

Our hero waited patiently till the next Sunday 
night, and ere it was dark, called on Polly for a yes 
or no. ' 

“ Joseph,” said she, “I have thought of the thing 
pretty seriously ; I cannot cherish a doubt as to 
your sincerity ; and have concluded, with the advice 
of my parents, that I cannot do better than to” 


Joseph did not give her time to finish the sentence, 
but clasped her in his arms; hugged her till she 
could scarcely breathe ; kiss her till her cheeks 
were as red as “shooting stars ;”’ and hurried home 
to give the glad tidings to “daddy and mammy.” 
After consulting for a long time as to what prepara- 
tions should be made for the in fair, the small family 
of Zedekiah Raymond retired to rest, and for the 
first time in ten days, slept soundly. 


Early the next morning Joseph repaired to the 








Squire's, and invited Polly to name the wedding 
day. 


Lines on Reading the Achillead, 


AN HOMERIC POEM. 


Alas, poor focl! We poets of a day 

Buz into fame, and glittering melt away. 

Like the light insects in the summer’s noon 
Disporting brightly—doomed to die too soon. 
The rainbow beauty of our fitful hour 

Is the gay prelude of the coming shower, 
And the electric sg that flash’d on high 
Gleams but to darken o’er the poet’s eye. 


Oh! ’tis a mournful tale:--and hard the fate 

Of him who hopes and doubts not, ere too late. 
The frenzied moods that agitate the frame, 
And the deep throes even of successful fame, 
Let Pope and Dryden, from their lofty spheres, 
Stoop down and tell the marvel in your ears. 
Let Chatterton start from his early tomb 

And speak the moral of the poet’s doom. 

Let Byron say, how sweet it was “ one morn 
To wake” and know that fame’s heart-thrilling horn 
liad peal’d Ais name from “Indus to the Pole.” 
Did he not sicken at the bootless howl, 

And droop’d and died in weariness of soul. 


And what ’s a name for wit and idle lays? 

Go ask the Churchills, Savages, and Gays: 

Search in their secret solitude and find 

The broken spirit, the distracted mind. 

The taunt of scorn—that mental scorpion’s sting 
Rose on their path and poison’d every thing— 
Heart, head, and soul. Is this not glory. Slave! 
Go court such glory downward to thy grave. 

But hold! even he who sings this doggerel lay 





Stoops to the curse that mars thy peaceful way, 


“ The wedding day! What do you mean Josey?” 

“Why, Polly, didn’t you tell me last night that 
you thought ’twould be the best thing you could 
do’”’ 

“ To-refuse you. You did not let me finish my 
answer.” 

This was a disappointment with a witness! The 
outside door stood open, which saved Joseph some 
trouble in evacuating the premises. * * * * * 

Nancy Carter had long had an eye on Josey, and 
he knew it. “ Any thing for revenge,”’ thought he, 
and in less than two hours, having again tackled 
old Dobbin into the pung, he was seen passing the 
Squire’s house, with Nancy at his elbow, looking 
as gay as lark. Polly saw it; the Squire saw it; 
the mother saw it. What wastobe done? While 
the old folks were in secret confab, touching the 
matter in question, Polly held a consultation solus ; 
which resulted in a determination no longer to 
trifle with what her father had already pronounced 
a serious affair, but to violate the arbitrary rules 
which custom had prescribed to females similarly 
situated. Pursuant to this resolution she addressed 
to Joseph the following note: 

“ Joseph—after a sudden and unexpected depar- 
ture last evening, I found a handkerchief on the 
carpet, marked with your name. You can receive 
it by calling for it this evening. P. B.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this was 
another disappointment. He called, pursuant to an 
invitation, and exchanged a weppine Rune for the 


handkerchief. 








Yet calls thee fool—ay, brother fool. "Twere well 
Men saw themselves as others see,—the spell 
That now entrances were a beggar’s weed, 

And the bard’s chaplet but a sickly reed,— 

A thing to loath at, and a mark for shame, 

Ah! whasw's the felon that hath not his fame? 
The madman, toc! “Who fir’d” the Minster, say? 
Go read his name in England's history. 

The idiot, malform, and the docile brute 

All have their fame,—men’s wonder is not mute. 
And he who dares one desperate act may claim 

A lofty station in the halls of Fame. 

And = they live too long who live to see 

The bounds and bourne of their eternity. 


The day of bards is pass’d, and they who sing 
Strike a weak note and wave a languid wing. 
No more—no more, the diapason proud 

Swells into soul, nor bursts the thunder cloud 
Of whirlwind passion o’er the pealing lyre, 
Ennobling nature with her ancient fire. 

How then can we, of an unhappy race 

The last the worst—the ds in the chase— 
How can we hope tor the high fame denied 

To mightier bards now whelm’d in Time's vast tide? 
Fame is not for us, envy clogs our path, 

And sober science fulminates her wrath, 

And calls that idle—that which once was praise, 
The pride of science in her earlier days. 
Avaunt! Away! go trim the little fire 

Ere the last embers of the log expire; 

But hope not, fool, the high reward of fame— 
That were too much for thy obtrusive name. 
Yet, if the fire and folly of the bard 

Glow wild within, thy fortune is not hard,— 
True inspiration is herown reward. SIGMA, 
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Furniture Wives.—Men marry for fortune, and 
sometimes to please their fancy ; but, much oftener 
than is suspected, they consider what the world will 
say of it; how such a woman in their friend’s eyes 
will look at the head of atable. Hence we see so 
many insipid beauties made wives of that could not 
have struck the particular fancy of any man that 
had any fancy at all. 





People of Importance.—Nobody likes to be nobody, 
but every body is pleased to think himself some- 
body, and every body is somebody ; but the worst 
of the matter is, that when any body thinks himself 
to be somebody, he is too much inclined to think 
every body else to be nobody. 





The Magic Balance.—A shopkeeper, not remarka- 
ble for integrity, or the honesty of his weights, lived 
in a narrow street, opposite the rooms of a literary 
society in Waterford. A member, who was some- 
thing of a wag, and had as much humor as science, 
contrived to pass the wire of the electrical machine 
(then but little known) across the way, and attach- 
ed it to the cord by which the scales were suspend- 
ed. On a Saturday night, when the shop was 
crowded with customers, the man proceeded to 
weigh some articles called for, but the moment he 
touched the cord to raise the scales, he received a 
sudden shock, which seemed to dislocate his arm ; 
he laid his hand on the counter and wiped his fore- 
head. “These are sad sudden times,” said he, and 
then crossing himself, he tried again; again he re- 
ceived a similar shock, and again desisted in the 
same manner. The persons in the shop were now 
apprised of the extraordinary effect, and gazed in- 
tently and fearfully at th€ man, while he tried a 
third time to raise the scales. The common people 
of Ireland attach much importance to the number 
three, and when he received the third shock, the 
whole assembly, with the man himself, fell on their 
knees and began to pray and confess their sins, as 
under some impending judgment. At length one, 
more shrewd and composed than.the rest, observed 
the wire, and traced it across to the society’s rooms. 

An instant excitement of the people took place, 
and they rushed out to tear downthis nest of wizards 
and magicians. The members present had scarce- 
ly time to escape, but their machines were destroy- 
ed by the fanatic mob. 





Facetia, &c.—A hoy, bringing a present of a basket 
of fruit to a lady in Southampton, from a friend in 
the vicinity, after emptying the basket, and looking 
about anxiously, said, “ Zooks, Madam said she 
zent her compliments with the fruit, but I can’t zee 
them nowhere.”’—It is amusing to observe the diffe- 
rent manners of the pedestrians of the various 
districts of the metropolis. On Fish-street-hill, a 
heavily-laden porter says, ‘“ By your leave,” and 
knocks you down; in the Strand he says “ By your 
leave,” and only pushes you into the gutter ; but in 
Curzon-street he says, “‘ By your leave, sir,” and 
waits for it. The Court Gazette of Japan promul- 
gates the following curious imperial degree; “ All 
the young inhabitants are recommended to apply 
themselves to the art of growing tall. Those who 
shall attain twenty years of age without reaching 





their full stature shall receive the bastinado until 
they have a sufficient growth.” The advertisement 
of a silk mercer, in the Dublin papers, has the 
following tempting heading: “ Goods for nothing, 
and a premium for taking them! Second edition, 
with additions.” 





Story of an Umbrella.—I love to record important 
circumstances; therefore I had a great mind to 
relate how I broke an umbrella: the umbrella was 
a favorite, and had been a constant companion and 
friend in need to me in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
and merry England, and had served me some good 
turns in the present excursion. I own the breaking 
of that umbrella cost me an unpleasant sensation— 
I say, I had a mind to describe how that, having 
broken my friendly umbrella, I resolved to buy a 
new one ; how that I went into the shop of a pretty 
Baseloise ; how that she showed me some new 
ones—red, green, blue, orange, purple, pink, and 
tawny—some with ivory nobs, some with horn nobs, 
and others without any nobs at all; how that she“ 
asked me double the value of a brown one; how 
that I looked at my purse, and refused to purchase 
it; how that I looked at her face, and counted the . 
florins and batzen into a sweet little hand that look- 
ed like marble ; how that having touched that hand 
my own trembled ; how that the trembling caused 
me to count out the money wrong, and that I retook 
it from her hand and counted it more correctly ; 
how that I resolved to break another umbrella when 
I next visited Basle, and to buy another nice little 
brown one at the same shop; how that when I got 
back to the inn, I saw, or fancied I saw, which was 
the same thing, a flaw in the new umbrella, and 
that I returned to the Boseloise, who took it in her 
hand, and assured me it was all right, and how that 
I believed her---I say, I had resolved to tell you all 
this, but, on consideration, think I had better 
not. 





Causes of Insanity.—Much of the mental ailment 
of the present day is to be traced to that kind of de- 
bility in the brain and nerves which semi-learning, 
and false refinement, and ambitious feelings, and 
querulous habits occasion. The substitution, also, 
of vapid articles of diet, in place of more nutritious 
support, may have an influence in deteriorating ner- 
vous energy, and thereby, tending to the induction 
of mental disorder ; but it is questionable whether 
the use of China tea is in itself so productive of in- 
sanity as some have conceived. Spirit-drinking, 
both indirectly and directly, is a decided source of 
nervous disorder and derangement. False notions 
of religion tend to unhinge the mind, depress the 
feelings, and occasion general misconception ; and 
it is a curious fact, that religious insanity is less 
common among a Catholic population, inasmuch as 
when implicit faith is to be put in dogmas, the mind 
is not permitted to doubt and to inquire, and is there- 
fore kept free from that restlessness and wavering 
on points of belief, which is the state and time that 
severe doctrines gain an admission among the 
thoughts, and give rise to dreadful hallucinations. 
All circumstances, however, which calls with more 
than common force on the feelings is likely to dis- 
lodge reason from its seat. 
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No man is ever satisfied, says Bishop Horne, with 
another man’s reading a newspaper to him ; but the 
moment it is laid down, he takes it up, and reads it 
over again. 


The Sacred Music Society gives the.r celebrated 
Oratorio of the Messiah, on the evening of May 21st. 
being the lastthis season. The services of rising 
215 performers, are brought in requisition, among 


which are Mrs. & Mr. Wood. 


An hour cannot be more agreeably passed, than 
at the Academy of the Fiae Arts, in the examination 
of the splended Paintings, at present to be viewed 
at this institution. 


The Woods, will positively sail for England on 
the first of June, but we understand they intend 
visiting America again in two years; they will 
always receive a hearty welcome. 


Maelzel’s magnificent representation of the Con- 
flagration of Moscow, is now open at Masonic Hall. 
It is really worthy of a visit. 


W. A. King the composer, has completed the 
arrangement of the air of “ Hail Columbia” asa 
fantasia for the Piana-Fort. 


Niblo, our worthy caterer, is making great prepa- 
rations for the introduetion of an “ Italian Opera” 
at his Gardens during the Summer mosths, under 
the direction of the unrivalled Montressor. We 
will again have an opportunity of hearing the 
sweet notes of Pedrotti, Fornasari, ic, with Rappetti 
as the leader of the Orchestra. 


Mr. & Miss Kemble departs for Europe in July ; 
immediately on their arrival, the marriage between 
Miss Kemble and Mr. Butler of Philadelphia, will 
take place, and not in this country, as it has been 
stated. 


William L. Stone Esq. of this city, has just fin- 
ished his interesting «Book of Tales and Sketches,” 
a person is amply repaid for the time spent in the 
perusal, it is both amusing and instructive. 


The Italian Opera, of this city, is about closing 
their performances at Philadelphia and will on their 
way to Boston, give us a few representations, about 
the first of June. 


The fields of Hoboken look charming ; the late 
rains, have done very little injury to that delightful 
place of resort. 


Astor’s Hotel, the corner stone of this magnificent 
edifice we understand, will be laid on the fourth of 
July. 


A Prudent Bridegroom.—Last week, aman waited 
upon the magistrates’ clerk at Melton Mowbray, to 
inquire where his legal settlement was. It was sta- 
ted to him that matters of that kind were only con- 
sidered when a parish officer attended, and at the 
same time he was asked what was his reason for 
making the inquiry. The man replied with much 
simplicity, “‘ Why, sir, I am going to be matried, 
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and I want to know where to apply when work or 
money is short.” 


The Hon. J. Q@. Adams is engaged at present 
upon two literary works, ‘“‘ The Memoirs of his own 
time,” and the life of his father ‘John Adams.” It 
is expected they will appear in course of the sum- 
mer. 


Nine widows by the name of Patterson are all 
living in Belfast Maine. The ages of five of the 
eldest, amount to 417 years—the oldest is 85, and 
the youngest 46 years. 


A large grey eagle was shot at Carlisle, Pa. a 
few days since, measuring across the wings nearly 
two feet. 


A new mode of dying has been discovered lately, 
in some of our eastern states. It is by lying flat 
upon a mill-stone, while performing its evolutions, 
sleep is soon produced, and death without pain 
would be the result if the experiment were greatly 
protracted. 


A large Ball room is now erecting on the Elysian 
Fields Hoboken, for the purpose of giving weekly 
assemblies during the warm weather. The floor is 
to be under the charge of Mr. Parker: and a steam 
boat will run from Barclay street, to the landing of 
the Elysian Fields, on the evening of the balls. 


Mr. Mills of Baltimore, the young gentleman 
who has made several successful ascensions 
will we understand ascend from Castle Garden in 
the early part of June. 


The Amboy Rail-Road Co., intends commencing 
a line, to Philadelphia in July, in which a person 
can leave New-York in the morning, remain in 
Philadelphia three hours, and return in the evening, 


Mr. Atkinson has made great additions to his 
Hotel at Niagara Falls, for the accommodation of 
visitors ; a large saloon has been constructed on a 
new plan, from which every section of the Falls 
can now be viewed with perfect safety. 


The following is indeed “a change of measures,” 
Married, at Washington, on the 17th inst. Mr. 
Josian Peck, to Miss Amelia Bushel. 


Addzookers, bobs, and wedding-cakes ! 

What change of measorens marriage makes! 
Quick as a thought, at Hymen’s beck, 

A Busnev’s changed in a Pxcx. 


Literary Curwsity.—The following truly Persian 
compliment to English beauty is a literal version of 
an imitation of one of the odes of Hafiz, written by 
Mirza Sayyid Ali, of Shiraz: 


“ Give, oh give, you rosy boy, the charming cup of 
British wine ! 
It delights, it warms the pone 5 heart. 
My so hg ane tg ; inte wanted he povely eely ipaley 
ly by that idol who is of 
They the Pagheh) are all sugar- “lipe'd o~ pe 
s of sugar-candy. 
You wo would say the very dust of London pes “ix 
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